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information as to how many of the workers on the 

railways are responding to the call, but it is clear that 
the prospect of the strike has aroused very deep appre- 
hension throughout the country. The immediate cause 
of the dispute is such that one can only wonder why it has 
ever been allowed to occur. The Railway Administra- 
tion, finding apparently that they have a few more men 
in their service than they can at the moment usefully 
employ, have entered upon a policy of retrenchment, 
and, according to the Minister of Railways, have up to 
the present dismissed 70 out of a total of 35,000 Euro- 
peans employed. It is understood that the programme 
of economy is to include the dismissal of two or three 
hundred more men besides these; but even so the maxi- 
mum saving that can be effected is ridiculously small as a 
ground for the violation of the principle of continuous 
employment, which is almost universally in force even 
on privately owned railway systems throughout the 
world. If this incident is at all typical of the attitude 
of the Union Government and of its knowledge of the 
elementary duties of the State towards its employees, 
we cannot be surprised at the crop of labour troubles 
which are appearing in South Africa. 





i epidemic of internecine strife which we 

seem to be going through just now may, 
perhaps, be regarded by some people as a 
natural reaction after the days of peace and goodwill, 
but it is also, no doubt, to be attributed to the dulness 
of the season from a news point of view. Had the news- 
papers had any other matter wherewith to fill their 
columns, we should have heard less of the dispute over 
the coming naval estimates and of the new Tariff 
Reform Protest League, and certainly very much less of 
Kikuyu. The first and last of these differences will, we 
hope, never be brought to an issue; and with regard to 
the remaining one, which really involves the question of 
whether the full proposals of the Protectionists are to 
be revived or whether Tariff Reform is, to all intents and 
purposes, to be dropped out of the Unionist programme, 
we are not sure the conspiracy of silence maintained by 
several Unionist journals is not the wisest policy. The 
Opposition leaders have yet, perhaps, to make up their 
minds to the fact that, even in a democracy so little 
alert as ours, a policy cannot be forced upon an unwilling * * * 
electorate by a mere persistence, however heroic ;_ but 
to have their domestic difficulties paraded before the 
public is not likely, in any case, to produce in them the 
frame of mind necessary for the adoption of the reason- 
able course. 


The seamen and firemen who are amongst the disem- 
ployed in Dublin have been notified by their Union that 
no more dispute pay will be sent to them from the 
English headquarters. Hitherto they have been re- 
ceiving 10s. a week. The Dublin Strike Committee has 
accordingly agreed to provide them with 5s. a week out 
of the general fund, together with food tickets; and 
under this arrangement the men are maintaining their 


* * * 


The South African Railwaymen’s Union has called a 
general strike this week. As yet we have no reliable 
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refusal to work for those shipping companies with which 
the Irish Transport Union is fighting. In the case of 
some of these companies (e.g., the City of Dublin Steam 
Packet Company and the Burns Line) the only point 
remaining at issue is their demand for an undertaking 
that the men will handle all goods; but the Transport 
Union men steadily refuse to handle Messrs. Jacob’s 
biscuits, Messrs. Jacob being one of the firms which are 
maintaining an obstructive attitude on the question of 


reinstatement. 
* * * 


Meanwhile the offensive has been taken once more by 
the Building Trades Employers’ Association—the body 
which at the beginning of the dispute fatuously asked 
the Builders’ Labourers’ Union to forswear the Transport 
Union, and thus drove it into alliance with what had 
previously been a rival organisation. This Association 
has given three months’ notice of its intention to alter 
the agreements under which it works with the skilled 
trades—carpenters, masons, bricklayers, plumbers, ete. 
The proposed new clause lays it down that the men 
shall not refuse to handle and work the material given to them by 
their employers, no matter from what source or how delivered. They 
agree not to take part in, or support any form of, sympathetic strike, 
and further agree to work amicably with other employees, quite irre- 


spective of whether the other employees are members of a trade union 
or not. 


The employers, of course, deny that this proposal is 
intended as a direct attack on Trade Unionism ; but it 
is clearly impossible for the men to accept it without 
paving the way for the wholesale introduction of non- 
union labour into the skilled trades. Some, at all 
events, of the employers, it appears, have not abandoned 
the original “ Murphyite’’ position, and still desire to 
crush the organisation of the unskilled workers. The 
Freeman’s Journal has condemned the proposed clause, 
the Jrish Times preserves silence, and only Mr. Murphy’s 
paper stalwartly defends it. As regards the general 
position, there is no sign of yielding on either side. The 
Labour Party is running a number of candidates for the 
municipal elections, at which the conditions of the slums 
will be the chief question at issue. The electoral fight 
will absorb most of the Union’s energy for the next few 
days. 
x aE * 

The by-election in North-West Durham will add one 
more to the growing list of three-cornered fights in 
which the chief question at issue is whether Labour is 
strong enough to keep the Liberal out. In this case we 
certainly hope that Mr. Stuart will achieve this result 
even if he cannot get in himself. The constituency is 
one which, if there is to be any sort of reasonable division 
of seats between the Liberal and Labour Parties, ought 
certainly to be allocated to the latter. There has been 
a suggestion from Liberal quarters that if the Labour 
Party had chosen a miner as candidate, the Liberals 
might have abstained from opposing him, but that they 
cannot allow a mining constituency to be represented by 
a postal servant. This, however, we take to be merely 
the usual attempt to make the Labour candidate appear 
if possible as the intruder. In any case the Labour 
Party can, of course, only treat pretensions of this kind 
as a declaration of war. It is often argued—even some- 


times by members of the Labour Party seeking an excuse 
for their working alliance with the Government—that 
most of the Labour seats are held at the mercy of the 
Liberals. There is, of course, a great deal of truth in 
this, but it is equally true that many Liberal seats are 
only held because the Labour Party has not thought fit 
to contest them; and the numl er of the latter must be 
considerably greater as things stand than the number of 
the former. We hope the Labour Party will continue 
to demonstrate this fact in the most effective fashion 
open to it. 
cS a ss 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlain's formal retirement is the 
epilogue to a book already closed. For years it has been 
only too patent that he would never return to the House, 
but he was reluctant to cease his membership, and his 
constituents of all parties were proud virtually to 
disfranchise themselves by continuing to re-elect the 
broken old fighter. His physical collapse came with 
tragic suddenness. In the early days of the 1906 
Parliament he was in his finest form and compelled the 
reluctant admiration of the host of raw novices who had 
come to Westminster prepared to celebrate a triumph 
over the arch-demon of Imperialistic aggression. Yet, 
whilst they were still in their novitiate, Chamberlain was 
struck down, and with him went the last chances of the 
Tariff Reform propaganda which for three years he had 
preached with such astonishing energy. His only 
appearances in the House since the breakdown were 
made when he took the oath after the two elections of 
1910. It was a moving thing to see the old figure coming 
into the chamber to swear allegiance and make his mark 
on the roll. The House was only half lighted and 
almost empty on each occasion. The invalid came in 
leaning heavily on his son’s arm and a stick, and sat 
down to read the oath in a quavering voice that echoed 
from the wails which had known it in the days of its 
fierce power. He was helped towards the Speaker's 
chair, and took with his left hand the hand of greeting 
held out by Mr. Lowther; and then he was led away. 
One cannot regret that the scene is not to be gone 
through for a third time. 

% a * 

The letter from Lord Chelmsford, the Chairman of the 
London County Council Education Committee, to the 
Times the other day on Evening Continuation Schools 
admits the failure of the reorganised Evening Schools in 
the metropolis. The scheme, Lord Chelmsford points 
out, depended upon “ the hearty co-operation of the 
employers of London,” the “ vast majority ” of whom, 
however, have been “ indifferent and have not moved 
a finger to help the scheme forward.” The principle of 
basing schemes for social improvement upon voluntarily 
exercised “‘ goodwill ’’ of any section of the community 
has always ended in smoke; for those possessed of 
goodwill do not leaven the lump. The new L.C.C. 
scheme Lord Chelmsford considers to be “‘ the last word 
in voluntary effort” and “if it fails’ (as he shows it 
has done already), then “ those who are responsible for 
education in London must inevitably come to Parlia- 
ment for compulsory powers involving a limitation of 
the hours of boy labour.’’ The recent enquiry into the 


working hours of over 1,500 boys is quoted, showing 
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that four-fifths of them work over 60 hours a week! If 
there are to be Continuation Schools, such hours must 
be reduced, for which purpose Parliamentary interven- 
tion is indispensable. When the largest local education 
authority in the country feels this, one might expect 
even Mr. Pease to rouse himself and, on educational 
grounds, insist on a considerable curtailment of the 
hours of labour of juvenile workers. Yet, on the day 
following the publication of Lord Chelmsford’s letter, he 
was at the Mansion House appealing once more to 
employers to make a sacrifice for the cause of educational 
efficiency, in the shape of giving their young workers 
time off to attend classes without any deduction from 
wages. Such an appeal can, of course, do no harm, but 
does Mr. Pease really think that it can do any good ? 
* * . 

There is, at the time of writing, a hope of a tolerable 
settlement of both the Leeds and Blackburn disputes. 
The Leeds Corporation’s Special Committee have con- 
sented to meet Mr. Clynes, and have thereby in effect 
abandoned their wholly unjustifiable refusal to discuss 
the question of the dispute with the men’s representa- 
tives. Mr. Clynes has denied the Press statement that 
Leeds and Blackburn were singled out as part of a cam- 
paign against municipal bodies by the Gasworkers’ 
Union. This does not amount in any way to a with- 
drawal of the charges of gross underpayment which may 
be brought against the greater number of public bodies. 
We believe the Gasworkers’ Union would be well advised 
to instruct their local officials to avoid anything in the 
nature of unqualified demands for equal all-round 
advances for every class of worker; but, on the other 
hand, we ask for nothing better than to see Mr. Clynes 
leading a strong Trade Union campaign for a thirty- 
shilling minimum for all public employees. 

+ * * 

The conflict between men and women Trade Unionists 
in Brieux’s play Woman on Her Own seemed to many 
persons in this country to be put with exaggerated 
brutality. In France, however, the question is threaten- 
ing to bring about a quarrel all along the line between 
the Labour Movement and organised “ féminisme.”’ 
Madame Couriau, a competent woman compositor of 
Lyons, was last spring refused admission to the well- 
organised printers’ Trade Union (Fédération du Livre) 
by the votes of the local members, subsequently con- 
firmed by a special meeting, exclusively because she was 
not of the male sex. Madame Couriau has successively 
called to her aid the Fédération féministe du Sud-Est, 
the Ligue des Droits de l'Homme, and the Fédération 
féministe Universitaire ; and now the Central Suffragist 
Federation, L’Union pour le Suffrage des Femmes, will 
deal with the whole question of Trade Union exclusion of 
women at its national congress at Lyons on May 30th. 
It will be interesting to see whether the French women 
will take the line of demanding “ equal rates of pay for 
equal work,” whether done by men or by women, as is the 
tule of the Lancashire cotton weavers and of the British 
compositors. In that case they certainly ought to have 
no difficulty in gaining admission to the men’s Trade 
Unions. The alternative policy, which the Confédéra- 
tion Générale du Travail does not yet appear to have 
definitely adopted, would be to recognise special rates 


for kinds of work definitely allocated to women, from 
which men would be universally excluded; and to 
organise the women in separate Unions or sections of 
Unions, separately forcing upwards their own standard 
of life. The suicidal policy for Trade Unions is to ignore 
the women, and leave them unorganised. 

* * * 

The retirement of Sir Edward Ward from the Perma- 
nent Secretaryship of the War Office is accompanied by 
reports that he is about to take directorships in several 
great commercial undertakings. We hope that this 
expectation may be falsified ; but if it is not, Parliament 
ought to turn its attention to what is becoming a serious 
scandal. It is not so very long since the head of the 
Board of Trade’s London Traffic Branch, which had to 
guide the public mind in the conflict between the muni- 
cipal tram and the trust-owned motor-omnibus, left to 
become a director of the great motor-omnibus company. 
The case of the Admiralty, where naval constructors 
oscillate between the public service and that of the Arma- 
ments Ring, is of the same type; and so is that of the 
Railway Department of the Board of Trade, whose high 
officials have always before them the possibility of future 
railway directorships. The pensions awarded to eminent 
ex-members of the Civil Service are such as render it 
quite unnecessary for them to place themselves in these 
compromising positions ; and if they persist in doing so, 
their pensions ought to be forfeited. 

* * + 

If the papers are correctly informed about the profit- 
sharing scheme introduced by the Ford Motor Company 
of Detroit, a more extreme instance of employers feeling 
it their duty to try to manage the entire lives of their 
“ hands ’’ has never been seen. All such schemes have 
a way of sounding well in prospect, and this scheme, as 
explained by the Pall Mall Gazette, sounded particularly 
well until one reached the last paragraph, where it 
was stated that “in connection with the profit-sharing 
plan the company have organised a sociological depart- 
ment, which will keep a close watch on the manner of 
living of all the employees. Those found to be using 
their extra money in an improper manner will imme- 
diately cease to be beneficiaries under the plan.”” It is 
to be hoped that the Ford Motor Company’s standard 
of propriety is not very severe. 

* * x 

The Women’s Industrial News for January con- 
tains an important article by Mrs. Barbara Drake 
on the enforcement of the Fair Wages Clause in 
connection with the women employed in the brush 
trade. This is a well-known sweated industry, and 
Mrs. Drake shows that “‘many women of normal 
skill and average speed earn as little as 2d. and 
13d. an hour.”’ The Select Committee of 1906 on 
the Fair Wages Clause recommended that in un- 
organised trades, where there is in effect no “ current 
rate of wages,” the Government should in one way or 
another “ fix in the contract the rates of wages to the 
various classes of workpeople engaged” in work on 
Government orders. This has not been carried out. 
Mrs. Drake now proposes that the Government should 
compel its contractors to pay 4d. an hour to all women 
who are employed by them at any time while a public 
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contract is running, and that the Trade Board inspectors, 
not the Government department giving the contract, 
should enforce the regulation. 

* * * 


The hours of workers in public-houses are, of course, 
peculiarly scandalous, as are also the hours of workers 
in hotels and the conditions of club and restaurant 
servants. It is a pity that these facts never seem to 
occur to the minds of temperance reformers, except 
when those who eat and drink in such places are asking 
for greater facilities, and that even then the only remedy 
they can think of for the overwork of the barman or 
waiter is the closing of the public-house or the restaurant. 
Thus Mr. Alexander Thomson, of the United Kingdom 
Alliance, has been referring to the long hours and un- 
healthy conditions of waiters and chefs, because restau- 
rants and hotels in London are asking to be allowed to 
keep open until 1.30 a.m. in order to compete with night 
clubs. It seems obvious that if reasonable opportunities 
for rest and refreshment for the public are to be pro- 
vided, public-houses and restaurants must keep open for 
far more hours than the workers in them ought to work, 
and that therefore the law should enforce a shift system. 
An eight-hours’ day for workers in licensed houses and 
places of refreshment would be excellent. 

* * * 


The Times of last Tuesday contained a letter from 
Dr. M. L. Tyler with regard to an epileptic boy of six, 
who had been admitted to the London Homeopathic 
Hospital as the result of being knocked down by a 
motor-omnibus. The child had been sent to a day 
industrial school near Drury Lane by the order of a 
magistrate. He lived with his grandfather in Caledonian 
Road, almost three miles from the school, and had to 
leave home in charge of a boy of eleven soon after 
6 a.m., returning about eight. The moral is not (as 
Dr. Tyler suggests) that young children should not be 
sentenced to day industrial schools, which are valuable 
institutions for certain classes of school children of all 
ages. But it would appear that some section of the 
L.C.C. Education Department is seriously at fault in 
compelling a child of six (whether epileptic or not) to 
make such a long journey unattended. In such cases 
either a school must be provided near the home of the 
child or the child must (as in the case of cripples) be 
conveyed to school by a vehicle supplied by the Council. 
We hope the matter will receive early attention. 

* * ** 


The Yorkshire Federation of Trades Councils is 
consulting all the working-men magistrates in Yorkshire 
upon a suggestion which is well worthy of consideration. 
The Federation proposes that in each Petty Sessions area 
one evening sitting a week should be established, so 
that the process of securing attention to small cases, 
applications for stage play licences and other non- 
session cases, summonses for rates, etc., could be tried 
in the evening, thus preventing complainants and 
defendants from having to break their work and lose 
money as well as attend. This is a reform which would 
mitigate a great deal of hardship, and we do not think 
that any of the objections which might be urged against 
it should be allowed to outweigh its obvious advantages. 


“THE BURDEN OF ARMAMENTS” 


T is not to be supposed that Mr. Lloyd George, when 
he gave his now famous interview to the represen- 
tative of the Daily Chronicle last week, had any 

inkling of the furore which its publication was to cause 
all over Europe. He has never cultivated reticence. 
The habit of dignified and responsible discretion which 
we—in common with the rest of the world—have been 
accustomed to expect from holders of high office has 
never appealed to him any more than it did to Mr. 
Chamberlain. He never hesitates to fling himself into a 
rough-and-tumble newspaper squabble with even the 
least of his opponents, and so long as there are brisk and 
lively blows to be exchanged he has never cared for the 
fact that in such encounters he has all to lose and nothing 
togain. In one sense this is all to the good, for Democracy 
has more need of verbal frankness than of verbal dis- 
cretion in its leaders; but it is apt at times to have 
awkward consequences. Foreigners cannot be expected 
to appreciate the virtues of irresponsibility in a states- 
man of admittedly great influence in this country when 
he is dealing with matters which intimately affect their 
interests. To the words of a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer they are bound to attach all the weight and 
authority that belong to his office. In the present case, 
consequently, a large number of Germans feel themselves 
insulted by what they take to be a suggestion that they 
will not much longer be able to afford to maintain a large 
navy; whilst a still larger number of Frenchmen see 
themselves about to be treacherously abandoned at the 
very moment when the Triple Alliance is putting forth 
new and extensive efforts to increase its military pre- 
dominance. Yet Mr. Lloyd George doubtless never 
intended his remarks on the subject of the forthcoming 
naval estimates to be taken seriously by anyone except 
the “ economists” of his own party. The French and 
German peoples were scarcely more in his thoughts 
during the conversation at Criccieth than the South Sea 
Islanders. All he wished to do, we imagine, was to put 
himself, in his simple straightforward way, at the head 
of the 100 wandering Radicals who are just now protest- 
ing against increased naval expenditure, so that he might 
lead them back into the fold—and, in due course, into the 
Government lobby in support of Mr. Churchill's demands. 

But it is not only foreigners who have been perturbed 
by the Criccieth interview. In this country, too, there 
has been much searching of hearts, and we are threatened 
with another quite unnecessary recrudescence of the 
activities of the Navy League. We say quite unneces- 
sary because, as everyone knows, the end of it all is a 
foregone conclusion. Mr. Churchill will not reduce his 
estimates, and they will be accepted by the House of 
Commons by a more than sufficient, if not an over- 
whelming, majority. This certainty is not in itself, of 
course, enough to condemn the efforts of Sir John 
Brunner and his Radical friends to get the estimates 
reduced. The justification of their present campaign 
will be found, if at all, not in an immediate success, but 
in the future effects of their propaganda. For our part, 
however, we confess that we find something unreal in the 
whole controversy. Its issues are so essentially trivial 


that we cannot continue even to be seriously interested 
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init. From the heat that is generated on both sides the 
unsophisticated spectator might suppose that some great 
principle was at stake ; yet, in fact, there is no point of 
principle involved at all. The difference between the 
two sections of the Liberal Party is a matter merely of 
pounds, shillings, and pence and the interpretation of 
percentages. Mr. Churchill proposes to spend so many 
millions in maintaining our unchallengeable supremacy 
on the sea. The dissentient Radical economists propose 
to spend the same sum, less two or three millions—in 
maintaining our unchallengeable supremacy on the sea. 
Both sides have their eyes fixed on the German navy and 
both nominally accept the same standard of superiority 
—namely, 60 per cent.—for our own navy; but Mr. 
Churchill holds that certain ships should not be counted 
towards the standard, whilst his critics think they should. 
And that is all that this hubbub is about. 

We have, of course, grown accustomed since 1906 to 
recurring domestic difficulties within the Liberal Party 
on this subject, and we should be glad enough to 
leave them alone to settle themselves. But, unfortu- 
nately, in the minds of many people disputes over these 
details of expenditure take on the appearance of a 
struggle between the forces of Jingo aggression on the one 
side and the interests of international peace on the other, 
and so the controversy assumes an importance which it 
by no means deserves. What Tariff Reform is to the 
Unionist Party, the Reduction of Naval Expenditure is 
to the Radicals. The chief, if not the intended, function 
of both cries is to serve as “ red herrings,” and in a maze 
of plausible rhetoric to obscure the real needs of the 
nation at large. We constantly hear Radicals, and even 
other people who should know better, talking of the 
“burden of armaments ” as if that were the chief cause 
of poverty, the true seat of the disease from which the 
great industrial communities of Europe are suffering. 
A Radical newspaper the other day asked its readers to 
picture our naval expenditure as “a great mountain of 
freshly minted sovereigns ’’ and to consider “* what that 
mountain represents in food and clothing and things to 
make men and women and children comfortable in the 
dark days and nights of the winter.”” What distinction 
is there to be made between this kind of thing and the 
methods of the Tariff Reform lecturer who, sincerely 
enough perhaps, tells his working-class audience that 
destitution and unemployment are due to the free impor- 
tation of foreign manufactured goods ? What grounds 
are there for supposing that if the Radical economists had 
their way the poor would be a penny the better off? For 
what project of social reform could not money and to 
spare be found if the Radical Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had the mind to find it? Of course, we none of us like the 
“ burden of armaments,” the expenditure of great sums 
of money on ships that we hope never to be called upon 
to use. But the burden of armaments is the merest 
trifle beside that other burden of wasteful expenditure 
which the nation has to bear—the burden of rent and 
interest. We have not the exact figures by us, but the 
amount which we pay every year to the ground landlords 
of London alone certainly is not much if at all less than 
the total amount of the naval expenditure of the Empire. 
“I have nothing but contempt,” wrote Mr. Bernard 
Shaw in the Daily News last week, “ for the imbecility of 


the people who are willing to throw away hundreds of 
millions a year on their idlers and wasters and yet grudge 
a negligible fraction of that sum for a battleship.” 
Addressed to the poor the burden of armaments cry is 
essentially dishonest. If any member of the Govern- 
ment be responsible for their continued poverty it is not 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, but the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

But, apart altogether from the financial question, we 
do not believe that the cause of international peace is 
served by these campaigns for a reduction of naval ex- 
penditure. In so far as that cause is the ultimate object 
which Sir John Brunner and his friends are seeking they 
have, of course, our fullest sympathy and support ; but 
we cannot agree that large armaments in themselves 
increase the likelihood of war; indeed, all recent ex- 
perience seems to indicate the contrary. Still less can 
we believe that a comparative reduction of British naval 
power would improve the prospects of European peace. 
Besides, no one surely will deny that a victory by Mr. 
Churchill's Radical critics at the present juncture would 
give an immense impetus to the conscription campaign in 
this country. Asa matter of practical politics there are 
two courses open to us as a nation. Either we may 
have a navy not merely strong enough to make invasion 
impracticable, but strong enough to convince a majority 
of the inhabitants of these islands that invasion is im- 
practicable, together with a small regular army; or 
else we may have a comparatively small navy—aban- 
doning incidentally the right of capturing merchant 
shipping in time of war—together with an army large 
enough to meet any force which might land if we lost 
command of the sea. To suppose that there is any third 
alternative is simply to misunderstand the attitude of the 
British working-class elector. The amount by which 
our naval estimates exceed those of other Great Powers 
is the price we pay for being able to do without the great 
armies which they maintain; and it seems to us that 
even if the working classes had to bear the whole cost of 
their own immunity from military service they would not 
be making a bad bargain. 

In conclusion we would put in an earnest plea for the 
separation of two perfectly distinct questions: The 
question of the promotion of international goodwill and 
the question of the “ burden of armaments.’” One is an 
ethical problem in which Socialists are peculiarly in- 
terested and towards the solution of which they are 
doing, to say the least, as much as the professors of any 
other political or economic creed. The other is a finan- 
cial problem, which can be solved, as far as the great mass 
of the community are concerned, by the first Chancellor 
of the Exchequer who has the courage to place the 
burden on the right shoulders. Since the present 
Government took office the aggregate income of the 
nation has increased by a sum many times exceeding the 
cost of the navy. If the money were derived from those 
who have appropriated practically the whole of this 
increase there would be at the present moment no burden 
of armaments problem. The wealthy classes could bear 
it all and still be much better off than they were seven 
years ago. Let this year’s increase, and all future 


increases in the naval estimates, be met by automatic 
additions to the supertax. 


That is the suggestion we 
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have to offer, and until the Radical party are willing to 
adopt it, or seme equivalent plan, Socialists can only 
regard such controversies as that which is now going on 
as methods of diverting attention from the real burden of 
the poor and of covering the failure of Radicals substan- 
tially to lighten it. 


OUR NEW CENSOR OF MORALS 


R. McKENNA’S behaviour at the Home Office 
has been consistently extraordinary. But it 
appears that he performs no feat so amazing 

that he cannot himself surpass it, and his conduct in 
the Stewart Blasphemy case is warranted to take away 
the breath even of those who are most familiar with his 
personality and his record. Let us briefly summarise 
the facts. 

In November last, at the Staffordshire Assizes, a Mr. 
T. W. Stewart was tried and condemned for a breach of 
the Blasphemy Laws, and Mr. Justice Coleridge sen- 
tenced him to four months’ imprisonment in the third 
division. It was natural that interest should at once 
be aroused in the case owing to the frequency with which 
justice, in such cases, has miscarried in the past. 
Various people, amongst whom Professor Gilbert 
Murray and the Directors of the Rationalist Press 
Association were conspicuous, at once proceeded to 
make themselves acquainted with the evidence on which 
the man was convicted. That evidence (the important 
parts of which we have seen) made it clear that Stewart 
had said nothing that could be considered indecent 
although he had said several vulgar things and made 
some not very brilliant jokes about the Christian erced. 
One of the passages on which stress was laid, for instance, 
was a little travesty of the story of Eve and the Serpent. 
A number of Christian ministers, including Canon 
Cheyne and Dr. Clifford, who looked into the facts 
agreed that it was preposterous that an obsolete law 
should be used to prosecute an obscure atheistical tub- 
thumper for saying, in his own uneducated way, the 
same kind of things as educated and prosperous free- 
thinkers, from Gibbon to the present Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Trade, have been saying for 
a century without molestation. A petition for the man’s 
release was drawn up; it was signed by scores of the 
most eminent men in Britain; and it was sent to the 
Home Secretary. 

It was in his reply to this petition that Mr. McKenna 
surpassed himself. He refused to recommend the 
reduction of the sentence, and he gave his grounds. 
‘“* The prisoner,” he began, “ is not punished for holding 
certain opinions nor for seeking to support his opinions 
by argument, but because in his speeches . . . he held 
up to contempt the religious beliefs of others, and made 
use of language which was calculated to wound, and 
vannot have been uttered without the intention of 
wounding, the feelings of others.”” Mr. McKenna seems 
to have realised, however, that this defence by itself was 
a little lame. He remembered, perhaps, that if it be a 


crime to hold up to contempt the religious beliefs of 
others (he did not specify Anglican beliefs, though those 
are the only ones which the law even purports to protect) 


a large proportion of the population would have to go to 
gaol. Or possibly he had read Professor Gilbert Murray’s 
letter in the Nation in which it was pointed out that if 
the law were to be consistently applied there exists 
‘““ample evidence on which to send to hard labour a 
large number of my (i.e., Professor Murray’s) learned 
colleagues, several ministers of religion, and at least 
two members of His Majesty’s Government.” The mere 
title of one book by a member of the Government— 
Pagan Christs—is sufficient evidence of the author's 
“intention to wound the religious feelings of others” 
(which, of course, we all recognise he has a perfect right 
to do, if thereby he thinks to serve his purpose. At all 
events, whether for these or more unfathomable reasons, 
Mr. McKenna felt it necessary to bolster up his case in 
some way or other ; and so he made a deliberate appeal 
to the least worthy of puritan prejudices. ‘ Mr. 
McKenna,” ran the letter, 

would further point out, what may not be known to the signatories 
of the petition, that Stewart also delivered lectures on “ family limita- 
tion ” and the treatment of venereal diseases, and was engaged in the 
sale of appliances for the prevention of conception; and it would 
appear, from his own words and from his sending his wife among the 
crowd which he attracted to distribute handbills and to solicit orders, 
that the purpose of his speeches on matters of religion was that he 


might use the publicity so obtained to advertise, for his own profit, 
his lectures and the appliances he sold. 


It might be pertinent at another time to inquire 
wherein lies the monstrousness of lecturing on the treat- 
ment of venereal diseases, a subject which the Govern- 
ment has lately considered worthy of enquiry by a Royal 
Commission. It might also be worth while to ask why, if 
the sale of contra-conceptual appliances is an offence, 
Mr. McKenna does not prosecute the numerous journals 
which advertise such goods. But, at the moment, we 
are spared such considerations—for they are irrelevant. 
Incredible as it may sound, Stewart was actually tried 
on the charge of indecency that the Home Secretary 
imputes to him, and the jury acquitted him. The position 
is, therefore, that the Home Secretary, in order to 
support the sentence inflicted on the count of blasphemy, 
and (according to the express statement of the judge in 
passing sentence) of blasphemy alone, has made a 
calculated attempt to prejudice the man’s case by raking 
up matters which formed the basis of a charge of which 
he had been found innocent ! 

We feel that no comment of ours—or, at all events, 
no comment which we should care to make here—-could 
do justice to the circumstances. We are not, we hope, 
naturally intolerant: certainly we do not expect per- 
fection or even a remarkable degree of tact or pene- 
tration or principle from members of the Government: 
but we believe that the great mass of ordinary decent- 
minded citizens are with us in feeling the presence 
of Mr. McKenna at the head of a great department of 
State, wielding, amongst other powers, the Royal 
prerogatives of justice and mercy, to be something in 
the nature of a national disgrace. In the present case 
the Prime Minister will have to interfere. A new petition 
is being organised and is to be presented to Mr. Asquith 
himself, who, we imagine, will do all that is now possible 
to rectify his colleague’s blunder without insisting upo" 
such a public climb down as would necessitate an 
inconvenient resignation. But it will not be easy to 
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find a way out, and the attempt may be shirked unless 
the matter is kept before public attention. 

We trust that everybody who is able to bring any 
pressure to bear on the Government will do so at once, 
and help obtain the release of a man imprisoned by a 
harsh interpretation of a barbarous law. But the 
release by itself will not be enough. If the Government 
wishes, as we suppose it does, to secure that in future its 
McKennas shall not bring upon it this particular kind of 
embarrassment, it will be well advised in introducing 
promptly legislation to repeal laws which no enlightened 
man, of whatever creed, will now defend. Indecent 
language can be dealt with under other laws; indict- 
ments for blasphemy nowadays are not merely archaic 
and invidious but they commonly result in wide adver- 
tisement and the martyr’s crown being bestowed upon 
men who deserve neither. 


PAUPERISM AND PROSPERITY 


UR investigations prove the existence in our 
midst of a class whose condition and en- 
vironment are a discredit and a peril to the 

whole community. . . . No country, however rich, can 

permanently hold its own in the race of international 
competition if hampered by an increasing load of this 
weight, or can successfully perform the réle of sover- 
eignty beyond the seas if a portion of its own folk at 
home are sinking below the civilisation and aspirations 
of its subject races abroad.” Thus the Majority Report 
of the Poor Law Commission in February, 1909. At 
Christmas, 1913, nearly five years later, the Times makes 
the melancholy confession that “‘ the amount of destitu- 
tion now existing in London is greater than it was at the 
end of the last century, notwithstanding our modern 
social legislation. ... The pauper lists have been 
lightened, but the result has not been the disappearance 
of destitution, or even a large part of it.” What has 
happened in the interval? Incessant protest and 
demand for drastic legislation from every section of the 
community—in the House of Commons, in the Press, in 
the Churches, at the street corners—and, in response to 
it, or rather, in defiance of it, a thin trickle of pinchbeck 
reforms from the Local Government Board! The latest 
of these are the twin Orders, recently issued, for the 
regulation of the workhouse and the infirmary, which 
have enjoyed such notoriety during the past few months. 

The “Institutions Order,” it is only fair to say, repre- 

sents, in one or two respects, an improvement on the 

original draft, thanks to the vigorous criticism which 
assailed it from all sides. Thus, from April, 1915, no 

Board of Guardians will be allowed to retain any children 

over 3 years of age in the workhouse. Married couples 

over 60 are to be notified of their right to live together in 
the workhouse if they so desire. And a concession in the 
shape of a strong paragraph in the accompanying circular 
has been made to the fear which was felt that some of 

the older and more humane circulars of the L.G.B. 

would be abrogated by the new Order. But, for the 

rest, most of the objectionable features which have been 
criticised in these columns and elsewhere remain, and 
the new Orders do as little as their predecessors to affect 


“ 





‘ 


the condition of that class which is “ a discredit and a 
peril to the whole community.” 

Compare the situation in London to-day with that of 
three or four years ago. On December 18th, 1913, the 
number of ordinary paupers in London was 102,887 : 
72,894 of these were indoor paupers, 29,993 on the out- 
relief lists. In addition there were 301 casuals, 3,546 in 
receipt of medical relief only, and 19,839 lunatics, giving 
in the aggregate a ratio of 28 paupers per 1,000 of the 
population. On the corresponding day in 1900 the total 
(excluding casuals and lunatics) was 103,091; whilst 
in 1910 it was 128,883. Twelve months later it 
fell to 109,871, owing to the removal of the pauper 
disqualification under the Old Age Pensions Act. 
Since that date there has been a reduction of less 
than 7,000, despite the fact that, as the Times puts it, 
“we are passing through a period of prosperous trade 
which has never before been equalled, and that during 
the past year London has been free from industrial dis- 
putes of a serious kind.” The cost for the last year was 
£3,815,526—a figure actually higher by £37,343 than that 
of 1910, before the great transfer of paupers to the pen- 
sion fund. If we go back to 1901, we find that we have 
to-day an increase, in London alone, of £615,259. This is, 
no doubt, partly due to more adequate grants of out-door 
relief ; but, even so, it is pertinent to ask whether there is, 
no better way of expending nearly 4 millions sterling. 

What is the moral to be drawn from this deplorable 
state of things? First, it is clear that the Local Govern- 
ment Board cannot cure it. True, it can exert some 
pressure on Boards of Guardians; it can urge a little more 
generosity in relief here; it can surcharge “extravagance’ 
there; it can shift inmates from one institution to another; 
it can, in different ways, make the lot of the pauper a little 
less intolerable (though it does not always betray a great 
eagerness to do so). But it is impotent to touch the roots 
of destitution. Mr. Burns may claim to be carrying out 
all the necessary reforms, but his own Reports prove the 
contrary, and we cannot help feeling that he would be a 
happier, as he would certainly be a more popular man, 
if his Poor Law Department were abolished. 

Secondly, the Board of Guardians cannot cure the evil. 
Many of these Boards are well administered by conscien- 
tious and public-spirited men and women. Many are 
badly administered by petty-minded shopkeepers, un- 
principled publicans, and frosty-souled “ philanthrop- 
ists.” But, good or bad, they are all confronted with the 
same hopeless problem. Neither a generous out-relief 
policy nor the deterrent methods of the Charity Organi- 
sation Society make much impression on it. Take the 
neighbouring Unions of Poplar and Bethnal Green, the 
one “ lax,”’ the other “ strict.” A month ago Poplar had 
8,793 indoor paupers and 3,244 outdoor, a total of 7,037, 
equivalent to a ratio of 43°3 paupers per 1,000 of popu- 
lation. Bethnal Green had 2,289 indoor and 171 out- 
door, a total of 2,460, or 19°2 paupers per 1,000 of popu- 
lation. But what do the figures prove ? Bethnal Green 
may point to the terrible pauperism of Poplar ; Poplar 
may retort that Bethnal Green’s low rate of pauperism Is 
no guarantee of less destitution. Those who know the two 
districts know well enough that the evils of casual labour, 

of unemployment, of child sweating, of slow starvation 
“ Unfortunately,”’ as 


and disease are the same in both. 
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the Times observes, “‘ the Poor Law is neither preventive 
nor reformative,”’ and all the efforts of the Guardians are 
but as the toil of Sisyphus. 

Thirdly we have the possibility of action by Parlia- 
ment. There is a fable of a man who went (accompanied 
by faithful newspaper reporters) to clean out his muck- 
yard. On parts of it he sprinkled rose water with a 
lavish hand. Parts of it he removed with a garden 
trowel (incidentally dropping some of it back in the 
process). Another part he left carefully alone, re- 
marking that his little son would make it sweet by 
calling it a ‘‘ pleasaunce.”” And ever and anon he 
found himself called away by pressing duties elsewhere. 
All of which things the reporters most eloquently 
recorded. Meanwhile the tiresome muckyard re- 
mained. 

** This is a flourish ; there follow excellent parables ”’ 
as that a wisely conceived plan of Health Insurance 
would have taken most—and not least—account of the 
class amongst which sickness was worst in its incidence 
and its effects ; that it was not well to undo a large part 
of the good of a Mental Deficiency Act by dropping 
thousands of the feeble-minded back into the Poor Law ; 
that the problem is not really simplified by the L.G.B. 
ordering paupers to be called “‘ inmates ”’ and the work- 
house the “ institution’; and that a pension of 5s. a 
week at 70 does not settle the question of the aged poor. 
As the Times article puts it, “ the condition of many of 
the old pensioners amounts to a scandal. According to 
a report by the superintendent Relieving Officer of 
Wandsworth, a number of these ‘ are living alone, friend- 
less, suffering from senile debility or desertion, incapable 
of caring for themselves, and in a state of indescribable 
filth and misery.’ Hundreds in this condition have 
returned of their own accord or have been taken by 
the police to the workhouse.” In short, the legislation 
that might have done much to disintegrate the Poor 
Law has done very little, because of its lack of courage 
or foresight. As for the evils of casual labour, boy 
labour, and the helpless widow or deserted wife—all 
feeders of the muckyard—the Government has barely 
looked at them. At this moment of prosperity it is 
easy to make light of the matter. But the temper of 
the people is not what it was a decade ago, and when 
presently trade becomes depressed and unemployment 
and the pinch of poverty more acute, social bitterness 
will grow ominously. Will the Government wait till 
panic legislation is forced upon them, or will they take 
the wiser course of cutting now at the roots of destitu- 
tion? The Minority Report of the Poor Law Com- 
mission is still waiting to be translated on to the Statute 
Book ; but sooner or later most of its recommendations 
will have to get there. Cc. M. L. 








CINEMATOGRAPHY 


NE of the most significant paragraphs that have 
appeared for some time—significant at least 
to the social historian—contains the announce- 

ment that during the past year fewer books had been 
borrowed from the public libraries in Edinburgh. The 
significance lies in the fact, not that this has happened 


in Edinburgh, but that it is said to have happened as 
a result of the popularity of the cinematograph. There 
is no question that the invention of the cinematograph 
has made a more radical change in the habits of civilised 
and partially civilised peoples than anything since the 
invention of steam. It has meant less to the rich than 
the coming of the motor-car, but it has meant infinitely 
more to the ordinary man. It has already become a 
serious rival not only of books but of beer. Little dark 
temples are raised to it on every fraction of a rood of 
town land that falls vacant owing to the collapse of a 
grocer’s shop into bankruptcy or the death of a theatre 
little dark temples that never let in the sua, and that 
are sick with the breath of the secret file of men and 
women who come and go at all hours, like pilgrims at a 
shrine. And even so one feels that this monstrous 
instrument is as vet only at the beginning of its career. 
It is not to be put in the same category with ping-pong 
and roller skating, and all those other fashiovable means 
of cheerfulness which last no longer than the season's 
oranges and apples. It is comparable rather to the 
printing-press, which will outlive the ass and the hen 
as servants of man. 

Already it is demanding from nature a new kind of 
human eye; and no doubt it will get it. Nature 
generally yields except to eloquence. It calls for an eye 
which can see life unsteadily and see it whole—an eye 
suited to following, not the continuous stream of pheno- 
mena, but a galloping procession of deceits. For, when 
all is said, the cinematograph is‘ a father of lies. It 
feeds us on optical illusions. It takes sixty seconds and 
flings them forth on the heels of one another so swiftly 
as to give them the appearance almost of a coherent 
minute. But, alas! between each second and the next 
there is ever so tiny an interval, and in that tiny interval 
is half the mystery of the world. That is why the cine- 
matographer’s roll of pictures often gives us sudden and 
miraculous changes at variance with the reasonable 
movement of reality. As Mr. F. A. Talbot says in a 
recent book, Practical Cinematography, “a cat in one 
picture will be seen to the right; in the next picture it 
is on the left, having sprung from one side to the other 
during the brief interval the lens was closed.”’ Not that 
the cinematographer’s camera is unequal to the task of 
following the jump of a cat better than that. Dr. Cranz, 
of the Berlin Military Academy, has invented a photo- 
graphic apparatus which takes five hundred consecutive 
pictures in one-tenth of a second, “* the period of exposure 
varying between one millionth and one ten-millionth 
of a second.’ It is, of course, quite incredible. In 
order to show us the movement of a bullet leaving the 
muzzle of a rifle, something like ten thousand pictures per 
second have to be taken, and it requires two thousand 
pictures per second to be taken to enable us to follow 
the movement of a dragon-fly’s wings. One does not, 
fortunately, ask the cinematograph itself to perform 
similar feats of speed. Its pictures would then be as 
invisible to the naked eye as the flight of the bullet itself. 
In order that we may be able to follow the course of a 
bullet with ease, Mr. Talbot tells us, we need the films 
to move at the rate of about sixteen pictures per second. 

One foresees that, with the cheapening of various 
appliances, the cinematograph will become immensely 
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more popular even than it is now. Every man will 
become his own cinematographer. There will be a 
cinematograph not only in every street but in every 
home. Even at the present time—a fact not generally 
known—a cinematographic camera can be bought for 
about £5, and, though the films are rather expensive, 
costing from twopence to fourpence a foot, these, like 
the cinematograph of the future itself, are likely to 
become less costly with the progress of invention. There 
are many men, we believe, sadly attempting to earn a 
livelihood by composing plots for cinematograph plays. 
It seems rather a risky business where the rights of 
property in ideas are so difficult to establish. There is 
a far safer market for original films than for original 
ideas, and the man with the camera will make a living 
where the man with the plot will starve. 

Even as it is, the cinematographic camera is a 
favourite companion of adventure. One read the 
other day of a gentleman who took his camera down 
into the bowels of Vesuvius, at the deadliest risk both 
to himself and the machine. The cinematographer is 
also venturing among the beasts as coolly as any big- 
game hunter. He has already invented a huge dummy 
papier-mach¢ cow, within which he can sit with his 
apparatus and follow the movements of the animals in 
luxurious security. And he is as eager for the 
adventures of patience as for the adventures of danger. 
We are told of a lady cinematographer that she devoted 
her spare time for two and a half years to the arrest of 
the life of a moor-hen on her films. In the end her films 
revealed a continuous life-story, in which the moor- 
hen’s house-hunting, egg-laying, hatching and rearing 
of her young were chronicled. The lady, it may be 
added, was not without her reward, as she was able to 
sell her thousand feet of film to a cinematograph com- 
pany for £600. 

But this is to speak of the cinematograph from the 
point of view of the producer rather than the consumer. 
So far as the great public cares for it, it likes it because 
it is an idle way of reading novels, an idle way of seeing 
plays. Perhaps one reason of the popularity of the 
cinemadrome, the electric palladium, or by whatever 
beautiful name you like to call it, is that it relieves both 
drama and fiction of the futilities of conversation. Con- 
versation has always been a stumbling-block in the 
popular novel and drama. It is an indecent parody of 
Nature. In the cinematograph theatre we are saved all 
that ; we merely see the lips of the just and the unjust 
moving, and we can imagine as fine a flow of words as 
ever came from the mouth of Juliet or Mr. Keir Hardie. 
Of course, the faces remain to disturb our sense of 
reality. The villain still comes on wearing a scow] that 
is as thick as a mask. The villainess still shoots eyes 
like the basilisk’s when her dupe is not looking. Alas! 
the cinematograph artist has not yet learned that the 
wicked do not thus go about in a visible uniform of 
wickedness. It is taken for granted in the cine- 


matograph theatre that you know a sinner when you 
see one. 

Perhaps as the Futurist movement develops we 
Shall be able to drop all this direct and _ labelled 
representation of vice and virtue. The film will unroll 
before us merely a wilderness of eyes peeping out from 


among fragments of old sardine-tins. The result will 
be as mysterious as life itself. No Futurist ever makes 
the mistake of enabling us to tell the difference between 
a good and a bad woman at a glance. He will even 
leave it in doubt at times, not only whether it is a good 
or a bad woman he is depicting, but whether it is a 
good woman, a chimney on fire, or a foggy night in 
Soho. The cinematographer’s art, on the other hand, 
is the last word in bald, hard statement. Not content 
with the unmistakable statements of the film itself, he 
even interjects an occasional sentence of prose on the 
screen, such as, “‘ His thoughts are still with the coarse 
woman whom he has just left,’ as though the black- 
guard’s treatment of his weeping wife and child were 
not itself more eloquent than words. However, the 
imagination of the world is undergoing a rest cure just 
now, and we must take no risks. At the same time, if 
we are to be asked to read, we prefer to read out of a 
book. In one cinematograph theatre, which we visited 
the other day, several letters in facsimile handwriting 
were thrown upon the screen in the course of the per- 
formance, and we would as cheerfully have spent the 
time studying old manuscripts in the British Museum 
as in deciphering these letters from a girl-thief, an 
actress’s mother, and the various other characters. We 
admit the excitements of the piece were more than 
sufficient compensation for the trouble involved. We 
were shown three generations of a family, in which the 
grandfather was an officer who was shot for selling plans 
to the enemy, with the result that his wife fell dead of 
a broken heart. The father’s career is scarcely less 
reprehensible, for he, too, turns to dishonesty, and ends 
in a convict’s uniform for stealing money to give jewels 
to the wicked woman whom he prefers to his charming 
wife and child. As for the child, when he grows up to 
be a man, he falls, like his father and grandfather, under 
the spell of a siren, and becomes the leader of a gang of 
burglars. He and his mates have a desperate fight with 
the police, after which he deserts them and makes for 
the headquarters of the gang, where he gets nobly, 
boastfully, drunk. That night his mother finds him 
lying drunk in his bed, and a letter from his siren, a 
revolver, a jemmy, and various other scraps of evidence 
tell her the truth. She rises to the occasion like a 
Spartan lady. Suddenly the sentence is thrown on the 
screen, ““ Why should I not kill him, and prevent him 
transmitting his tainted blood to still further genera- 
tions ?”’ after which the charming grey-haired lady takes 
up her son’s revolver, puts it to his drunken head, and 
shoots him. Then she goes into the next room and 
dies of a broken heart, as her mother had done, and the 
detectives come in and take off their hats. 

It would certainly have been difficult to crowd a 
greater number of sins, excitements, and miseries into 
an hour. Our ancestors would have liked to spread a 
story like that over a week or more. But we are no 
longer a fireside people. We would like, if we could, to 
compress the Bible itself into an anecdote which could 
be thrown on the wall while we were waiting for a train. 
Perhaps there is no change for the worse in all this. 
It may be that it is as good to be foolish briefly as long- 
windedly, and that is the chiet difference between our- 
selves and our forefathers. On the whole, we are con- 
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fident that literature and drama will survive even the 
most ingenious cinematograph. It is the rival of the 
painter rather than of the poet and the novelist. The 
painter has always laboured under the handicap that 
he could not portray, but only suggest, movement. The 
cinematograph will open new fields for him in this 
direction. Perhaps the Titians and Corots of the future 
will be film-painters. Certainly the Friths will be. For 
the purpose of recording Derby Days no art in the world 
can equal the cinematograph as it is going to be. 


AUSTRALIAN LABOUR PARTY 
PROSPECTS 


MELBOURNE, December 4th, 1913. 


HE tragic death in this city, within a week of one 
| another, of the two ablest of the younger men 
who served under Mr. Fisher in the epoch- 
marking Labour Ministry of 1910-13 affords a con- 
venient opportunity to review briefly the prospects of the 
great driving Progressive Labour Party in the Australian 
Commonwealth. Both these men, Mr. “Charlie ” 
Frazer, ex-Postmaster General, and Mr. Ernest A. 
Roberts, ex-honorary minister, represented the new 
school of Labour politicians, the men of no compromise 
and no coalition with Liberalism, the men who fought 
intensely on every occasion, slaying the political enemy 
with a fierce joy which delighted their party and pro- 
voked deep resentment in the most placid of opponents. 
Both of them were self-made men in the fullest sense of 
the word, having won their way from the wharf and the 
mine on to the Treasury benches by hard, unremitting 
platform and union spade work and a close and prac- 
tical application to opportunist politics of the principles 
of Collectivism. Both, while exceptionally gifted intel- 
lectually, kept themselves in close touch with the Trade 
Unionists upon whose shoulders they had climbed, quite 
worthily, to power and pay ; and never from the day they 
entered Parliament to the day of their untimely decease 
allowed the purely intellectual side of politics to alter 
their intimate relations with the rank and file of the vast 
army of political and industrial Unionism. Though 
themselves often exasperated by the difficulties of apply- 
ing the methods of legal tribunals to industrial unrest, 
neither Mr. Frazer nor Mr. Roberts ever faltered in their 
belief that their party must eventually secure for the 
policy finding expression in a series of National Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Courts its final triumph over the 
Syndicalist and doctrinaire “ direct action’ groups 
which have for years been worrying the flanks of the 
party at elections and whenever crises arose in the purely 
industrial electorates. They had to condone, apologise 
for, and even champion reckless indiscipline on the part 
of powerful unions, but out of each trouble they even- 
tually won a further extension of the control of the 
Parliamentary Party and a closer sympathy between 
men and leaders. 
It is not so much, however, the industrial as the poli- 
tical ideals of Messrs. Frazer and Roberts which render 
their death so severe a loss to Labour or which make 


some reference to their work so specially appropriate just 
now. It is their relationship to the Liberalism of the 
present Australian type—a curious amalgam of Deakin- 
ite-Radical Protectionism with strong Conservative 
Individualism—a relationship of frank and undiluted 
enmity. I shall never forget the bitterness of the 
closing years of the long association of Deakinite Radi- 
calism with the Labour Party of 1901-1908, as led by 
Messrs. Watson and Fisher, or the eagerness with which 
the young Westralian (Mr. Frazer), then only in his 
twenty-eighth year, set himself to destroy each link. 
Mr. Frazer and like spirits were for some time steadily 
discountenanced by the older men, who saw in the adop- 
tion of Old Age Pensions and an advanced Arbitration 
Act by the Radical Protectionists justification for the 
working coalition which was terminated by a dramatic 
withdrawal of support from the Deakin ministry on 
Friday, November 6th, 1908. But the “ stand alone ”’ 
school won. It won in 1908 within the party. It won 
in the country in the 1910 elections, which put Mr. Fisher 
in office for three years ; and it very nearly won in 1913. 
Liberalism and Conservatism have been forced into one 
camp; and, except in New South Wales, where Radi- 
calism in State politics still exhibits some flickering life 
through more or less independent groups, Labour stands 
to-day without a rival] as the alternative government. 
The victories were won by the Frazers and Robertses of 
the Australian Labour movement. If their ways were 
ruthless, hard, and wounding to many worthy men, the 
gain in solidarity and electoral power has been enormous. 

But what of the future ? Will Labour always be so 
able to stand alone in Australia and win to its side the 
bright, adventurous, and brave spirits in every walk in 
life as to annex the pendulum vote at elections whenever 
Liberalism sacrifices the country to vested interests ? 
Provided it can perpetually draw men like Mr. Frazer 
and Mr. Roberts into the fighting front and gives to them 
opportunities of pressing forward the war on trusts, the 
extension of industrial tribunals, the application of Col- 
lectivism to monopolistic enterprises, etc., the future is 
rosy for the Australian workers. The danger is that 
official Labour may become too respectable on the one 
side and too careless over the adoption of costly naval 
and military schemes which cripple national finance on 
the other. The Parliamentary session closing as I write 
has been a disastrous failure from the standpoint of 
Labour tactics, though the Cook government, by its use 
of the “ gag” and its attack on preference to Unionists 
in government employment and also its complete failure 
to prove the charges made concerning the conduct of the 
last elections, presented the party leaders with magnifi- 
cent weapons. The leadership in the House of Repre- 
sentatives has been weak and in the Senate puerile. 
Labour was out-generalled at every point in tactics by a 
ministry which, down to the death of Messrs. Frazer and 
Roberts, had only a majority of one—and that one the 





Speaker! Next year there will have to be a complete 
alteration in the Parliamentary campaign if the party is 
not to go to the country with but one claim to its credit— 
‘“* We prevented the Liberals repealing anything impor- 
tant of our three years’ legislation.” It is a good claim, 
but it won't win elections. War on the enemy, coupled 
with a swinging programme of practical instalments of 
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sane Collectivism, never fails to rouse Australia. If 
Labour is to sweep the polls in 1914, the lesson of the 
political lives of Messrs. Frazer and Roberts must be 
burnt into the minds of the Fishers, the Hugheses, the 
Pearces, and the other “ mandarins ”’ of the party—viz., 
War. Only five seats require to be won to secure an 
overwhelming majority and war will win them. At 
present there are no signs of reaction. 
M. H. 


SANATORIUM BENEFIT IN 
LONDON 


TT: Chancellor of the Exchequer is a master of 
metaphor. The progress of the Insurance Act 
has been strewn with the flowers of his rhe- 

toric. Everyone will remember, for instance, the famous 
passage where he saw—as in a vision—the demon of con- 

sumption stalking among the glens of Wales, and the 
prophecy of how he and the sword of the Insurance Act 
would force the monster to relinquish its prey. Even at 
the time there were unkind people to point out that as 
the children and married women would still be left to 
the monster, it would not be surprising if he lived for 
some time; but, in the general wave of enthusiasm, 
such carping passed unnoticed. But now we have had 
eighteen months of the Insurance Act, and in the light of 
actual fact these purple passages begin to look a little 

dim and faded. The truth is that the cost of sanatorium 

benefit has been miscalculated; and that, in a few 

months, many of the insured will not receive the benefit 
which they were promised, and for which they have 
paid. 

To show the reality of this danger, let us consider the 
ease of London. In London there is not enough money 
to pay for the sanatorium benefit of insured persons ; 
and there is no prospect of obtaining the money. As far 
as can be seen at present, a catastrophe is unavoidable 
within the next six months. 

The Insurance Committee have at their disposal for 
sanatorium treatment Is. 3d. a head for each insured 
person ; a total, that is, of £92,088. Since nothing sub- 
stantial could be done for sanatorium benefit during the 
last six months of 1912, the Committee had the advan- 
tage of starting with about six months’ balance in hand. 
They are spending at the rate of between £121,000 and 
£125,000 and are making up the deficit from this balance. 
The items of expenditure are as follows:—In the first 
place, under the final arrangements with the doctors, 
6d. per head out of the 1s. 3d. for sanatorium benefit was 
paid into the panel fund. This amounts, in London, to 
an annual sum of £37,635, and is the first charge upon the 
sanatorium fund. Over this expenditure the Insurance 
Committee have no control. Then the administration 
expenses come to £3,500; the examination and con- 
veyance of patients £1,750; drugs and accessories 
£5,500 ; and £5,000 more has been set aside for subscrip- 
tions to dispensaries and the out-patient departments of 
hospitals. These are all very moderate items, consider- 
ing the size of the population, and it is not easy to suggest 
any reduction in them. The total thus accounted for 
comes to £58,385; leaving £38,703 available for treat- 


ment in institutions. The question, therefore, turns on 
what institutional treatment is needed for London, and 
what is its cost. The Insurance Committee have arrange- 
ments with various institutions for a maximum of 900 
beds, at a total maximum cost of £72,800. At the pre- 
sent time 858 of these beds are occupied, and the demand 
shows no sign of slackening. The regular income is 
therefore sufficient to provide for less than 500 patients 
in institutions, and as soon as the balance in hand is 
exhausted it will be necessary to reduce the patients to 
that number. Unless some further source of income can 
be found, the reduction must take place next July at 
latest. 

There are two further considerations which should be 
mentioned. In the first place, experts believe that pro- 
bably the present number of cases is exceptionally large, 
and that with proper facilities for treatment in the 
earlier stages the number of institutional cases in London 
should not exceed 650. This estimate has been sent to 
the London County Council, as representing the ultimate 
needs of London. It is, of course, highly unlikely that so 
desirable a state of affairs will be reached during the 
next six months. On the other hand, no institutional 
treatment at all is now provided for chronic or hopeless 
cases. None of the institutions with which the Insurance 
Committee have arrangements will either take or keep 
patients who have not a good chance of recovery. These 
must, as before, either go to the workhouse or remain in 
their homes without skilled nursing or attendance. 
From the public health point of view they are probably 
the most dangerous patients of all. 

Sanatorium benefit in London is, therefore, on the high 
road to bankruptcy. The Insurance Committee have 
applied both to the Treasury and to the London County 
Council. The Treasury has refused. The last applica- 
tion to the County Council has, as yet, received no 
answer. Some of the leaders of the Moderate party, 
however, represent the Council on the London Insurance 
Committee, and they have there laid down as a principle 
that no grant to insured persons should be made from the 
rates. There is no reasonable doubt that these men speak 
for their party, and that the Council will do nothing. 
Such then is the position in London. Seldom has so 
dismal a result followed so soon on such high hopes and 
rosy promises. 

A. 6. En 


REPERTORY THEATRE FINANCE 


HE extremity in which Mr. Granville Barker 

came upon the stage of the St. James’s 
Theatre and asked twenty-five of his audience 

to give him £1,000 apiece to establish a repertory theatre 
does not speak clearly for itself. The comments of the 
Press, sympathetic as they at last are, show how little 
the economic situation of the theatre is understood. The 
wild paragraphs as to the sums made by the late Stanley 
Houghton out of Hindle Wakes come in very handily to 
illustrate the thoughtlessness and ignorance with which 
even those journalists who take the theatre as their 
special province guess at its finance. When the question 
whether high art in the theatre pays or not is raised, it is 
usually forgotten that paying is an ambiguous term. 
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The real question is whether high art can attract com- 
mercial capital or not. And there can be no hesitation 
about the answer. It certainly does not ; and it never 
can, because high art will always be the art of a minority, 
though if it perish the majority will presently find them- 
selves without any art at all. To attract commercial 
capital it is necessary to do something more than pay, if 
by paying is meant, as it usually is, that the receipts 
equal or exceed the expenses. High art in the theatre 
pays in this sense more certainly and continuously than 
low art. Then why, the novice will ask, is there any 
difficulty in securing commercial capital for it? The 
question will move experts to a smile of pity for such 
simplicity. But a smile is not an answer; and, though 
we also smile, we shall answer. Commercial capital is 
attracted by the biggest dividend. If, in any industry, 
one quality of goods produces a dividend of 10 per cent. 
whilst another and inferior quality produces a dividend 
of 25 per cent., capital will be attracted to the 25 per 
cent., regardless of the superiority of the 10 per cent. 
quality, or of such pious general observations as that 
10 per cent. is a very respectable dividend nowadays, 
and that an enterprise producing it can hardly be said 
not to pay. The other quality pays more ; and that is 
all commercial capital cares about. 

The case of the theatre is both complicated and aggra- 
vated by its attraction for the gambler. There are no 
such industrial hazards as in the theatre. Roughly, the 
cost of sending up the curtain at a dramatic performance 
at a West End London theatre varies from eighty to one 
hundred and sixty pounds, the latter figure usually repre- 
senting much unnecessary extravagance. The theatre 
holds from two hundred to three hundred pounds : con- 
sequently, when it is full of people who have paid for 
their seats, the profit may be as high as 275 per cent. per 
night, and can fall to 25 per cent. only under circum- 
stances which are practically never allowed to occur. 
Two hundred per cent. is hoped for : 100 per cent. is not 
extraordinary. In the face of such possibilities com- 
mercial mankind goes mad, and will not look at profits 
which in any other business would be rejoiced over. 
Kven if Mr. Granville Barker could offer 20 per cent. 
debentures, the theatre syndicate would say, “ Is that 
all?’ and button their pockets. 

Another exceptional feature of the business is the 
relative unimportance of the cost of labour. A factory 
paying its shareholders from 6 to 10 per cent., and em- 
ploying thousands of workers, will fight desperately 
against a rise of wages of a farthing an hour. Such a 
rise may wipe off the dividend or force the directors to 
raise prices at the risk of narrowing their market. In 
the theatre the price of labour is so little worth haggling 
about that though there are more well graced gentlemen 
on the London stage now than there were when Sir 
Forbes Robertson was a “ leading man ’’ employed by 
Sir John Hare or Sir Henry Irving, stage heroes of half 
his skill and quarter his charm get three times the 
highest salary he ever dreamed of asking. Leading 
ladies sometimes get twice the salary that Irving put 
himself down for in his own books at the zenith of his 
vogue. The late Wilson Barrett once made a solemn 
resolution to stop all waste and leakage in his theatre in 
the golden days of The Silver King and Claudian. After 
a great deal of very uncongenial trouble he effected a 
saving of nine pounds a week. To many a shopkeeper 
this might have made the difference between ruin and 
affluence. ‘To Wilson Barrett it was so utterly negligible 
that he never economised or checked an account again. 
Under such circumstances theatres tend to be extrava- 


gantly managed. Salaries go up; waste is unchecked ; 
the manager’s rule is: ‘‘ Bring me a success and I don’t 
care what I pay: bring me a failure and I take it off 
at the end of a fortnight.” 

Without endowment private enterprise can do nothing 
with high art in such a market. The habit of gambling 
at huge risks for monstrous profits is too firmly estab- 
blished. It is, in fact, not so much a habit as a mania. 
For the real profits are not so large after all. The failures 
are frequent, the losses enormous. Mr. William Archer 
once, in the old days of anti-Ibsenism, proved that the 
author on whose plays least money had been lost was 
Ibsen, though no one had ever succeeded in getting more 
than a fortnight’s run out of any play of his ; and com- 
mercial enterprise would not touch him with the tongs. 
Unfortunately, the effect of huge losses is to force those 
who bear them to gamble more desperately than ever for 
big popular successes. It makes the lovers of high art 
in the theatre positively weak and faint to see the 
prodigious sums that are lavished on pantomimes and 
revues, lavished over and over again, and often lost over 
and over again, whilst an adequate production of Ibsen’s 
Peer Gynt remains beyond the means of theatrical 
London. 

It is sometimes asked how the famous Vedrenne- 
Barker management at the Court Theatre got its capital. 
The answer is simple. It had none. A handful of friends 
guaranteed a trifling sum—less than £200—to cover a 
possible loss on a few matinées. They were never called 
on to make their guarantee good. The simple fact 
(which nobody in the profession could be persuaded to 
believe) was that the Court Theatre paid its way right 
through and was never endowed or financed by anybody. 
It was, all told, a wonderfully successful forlorn hope ; for 
it almost raised dramatic high art in London from the 
dead ; but it was not a repertory theatre. It was a 
limited run theatre ; and it could not keep alive or revive 
the good plays that were gambled to death in the other 
theatres by the speculators. For the speculators killed 
all the plays they produced. The plays might succeed 
or they might fail : they were run to death in either case. 
The foreigner, when he came to London and asked 
at what theatre the plays of Pinero were to be seen, was 
told that they were not to be seen at all, except, perhaps, 
the latest one that was being done to death at that 
moment. 

Messrs. Vedrenne and Barker tried whether it was 
possible to extend their success from the modest 
little Court Theatre to the centre of the West End. 
Their campaign was a brilliant one: there were some 
triumphs and no Waterloo. No less than three theatres 
—the Savoy, the Queen’s, and the Haymarket—were 
occupied, sometimes all three at once. And, finally, 
Vedrenne and Barker marched out with the honours of 
war, leaving no creditor unsatisfied, and with much 
prestige, but with nothing else left but the boots they 
stood in. They were soon at work successfully again, 
this time each in his own theatre, but—except as to their 
choice of plays—on ordinary long run lines. They had 
pushed their attempt to establish a better system to the 
final limit and found it impossible on the full West End 
seale. Mr. Vedrenne with Milestones and Mr. Barker 

with Fanny’s First Play and the Great Adventure dropped 
limited runs and became famous and envied for their 
luck with long runs. Until Mr. Barker made his dash 


into repertory the other day at the St. James’s, little 
more was done in London outside the regular commer- 
cial system except the attempt to found the Shakespeare 
Memorial National Theatre, which has got no further 
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than the purchase of a site, and is waiting for an addi- 
tional £400,000 to send its curtain up. 

Thus Mr. Barker’s right to appeal for a privately 
subscribed endowment of £25,000 has been earned by 
ten years labour spent in exhausting the possibilities of 
unaided enterprise, including his own proved and very 
exceptional naturai endowment of artistic ability and 
capacity for affairs. Mr. Charles Frohman, the typical 
big manager of London and America, thought for a 
moment that he could succeed easily where Mr. Barker 
had apparently so nearly succeeded. He announced a 
repertory theatre. Mr. Barker produced the plays, 
and wrote for him one of his best pieces. Sir James 
Barrie, Mr. Shaw, and Mr. Galsworthy did their best for 
himalso. But Mr. Frohman was in full retreat before the 
end of the first week. He saw quite rightly that he had 
undertaken a commercial impossibility: his only fault 
was that he had refused to listen to the voice of ex- 
perience, and had persisted in believing that if high art 
would half fill a theatre managed by Mr. Barker, it 
would overfill a theatre managed by Charles Froh- 
man. He was wrong: no skill or enterprise or hustle in 
the world, English or American, can make London, in its 
present state of culture, pay for high dramatic art the 
£2,000 a week which the commercial manager must have 
or perish. At best it can, with the help of an endow- 
ment, and of very hard work on the part of its manager, 
be built up to the point at which it will yield a moderate 
professional competence to those engaged in it. Sensa- 
tional gains are out of the question: so, fortunately, are 
sensational losses. 

Under these circumstances Mr. Barker's proposal is a 
reasonable one. He says, in effect, “‘ Guarantee me 
£25,000 a year for three years ; or give me £25,000 and a 
theatre free of rent and taxes for the same period, and I 
will establish a repertory theatre which can hold the 
field until the Shakespeare Memorial National Theatre is 
ready to take up the running. It cannot be done on any 
other terms, as Mr. Vedrenne, Mr. Frohman, and I have 
proved by trying. It is that or nothing.” And there is 
no gainsaying him. Let us hope our persons of quality 
and property will rise to the occasion. The natural fund 
for endowing science and art in a country is formed by 
rent and interest. The sole excuse for allowing this fund 
to be appropriated by private individuals is that they 
will keep the higher culture alive by their expenditure 
and endowments. As a matter of fact they for the most 
part scandalously betray this trust. But they give a 
little conscience money occasionally, and the opportunity 
offered them by Mr. Barker is a golden one. 


DEMOCRACY AND FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS 


II. 


LL current views of foreign policy may be referred 
to one or more of four main types; and it will 
assist clear thinking on the subject if these are 

disentangled. They are: (a) the Pacifist view; (b) the 
Pugnacious ; (c) the Sentimental, or crusading, or interfering ; 
and (d) the official, or policy of National Interests. 

(2) The Pacifist view is held with very varying degrees 
of intensity, but its root idea is a single one. It is that, 
whether or not national interests be real and the conflict 
between them real, yet war is such a horror and a crime that 
it is not worth fighting. In its most clear-cut form the 





doctrine becomes one of non-resistance. Its British 
protagonists have been the Quakers. The duty of the 
individual, it is conceived, is to refuse soldiering; the 
duty of the nation, to disarm; in the hope that opposing 
disputants will be good enough to do likewise. 

Most Pacifists do not go to this clear-cut extreme. They 
hold that it is lawful to fight sometimes, and to keep up some 
armaments for defence. But they emphasise the ideas 
that war should never be entered upon by a nation which 
can possibly avoid it; that money should never be spent 
on armaments if they can possibly be dispensed with; and 
that no State to which arbitration is open should ever 
refuse it. Pacifism thus increases its validity, while 
diminishing its scope ; it eccases to be a panacea and becomes 
only a criticism—an active reminder of certain considera- 
tions, which it claims to be important, but does not claim 
to be the sole considerations of importance. It has, too, 
some positive policies wherewith to occupy itself fruitfully 
—the popularising of arbitration and the extension of the 
code of international law; but it cannot point to many 
signs that wars, armies, and fleets will be superseded by 
either of these developments in the immediate future. 

(b) The Pugnacious view, like the Pacifist, has many 
gradations. In its extreme form it is the exact opposite. 
While the Pacifist may believe in national interests, but 
decline to support them by war and armaments, the apostle 
of Pugnacity wants the latter for their own sake and at any 
price, and seems only to study national interests with a 
view to unearthing new pretexts for them. This view is 
by no means uncommon, even in its extreme form. Abroad 
it flourishes chiefly in those classes and circles which pro- 
vide the officers of the vast conscript armies. It scarcely 
exists among the peasants and workmen, who form the 
conscript rank and file. In England it is a more popular 
sentiment ; the Jingoism of the Service clubs has a working- 
class counterpart. One may believe that there is less to-day 
than in 1899; but in that year, when the Boer War broke 
out, a thrill of gratification went through the British masses ; 
not that they wanted particularly to fight the Boers, or 
cared particularly for the points in issue between us and 
Mr. Kruger, but that the mere fact of our having war and 
not peace was in itself keenly welcomed. A Belgian states- 
man observed at that time to the present writer: “ Yours 
is the one nation in Europe where the common people are 
bellicose.” It was this fact which caused then, and still 
often causes, the peaceful intentions of Great Britain to be 
peculiarly doubted by other Powers. 

The Pugnacious view has not only many degrees, but 
many varieties. There are, for instance, the great interests 
of those who manufacture warships, armour-plate, guns, 
small arms, explosives, ete., and their agents in the Press 
and clsewhere. They would not gain by actual war, ot 
least not by Armageddon, and it is easy to exaggerate their 
part in bringing it nearer; but undoubtedly they play a 
great part in stimulating national demands for armaments. 
Another variety (and one singularly repulsive, since so difli- 
cult to believe sincere) is that of the moralists and literary 
men who extol war as a school of virtue. 

(c) The Sentimental view may be variously termed the 
Crusading or the Interfering. Its apostles would base our 
foreign policy on the judgment which they form of the 
internal conditions of forcign countries. If a foreign 

government, in their opinion, makes for righteousness, they 
would have us support it diplomatically ; if they pronounce 
it a wicked one, we must oppose it. Little or no regard is 


paid by this school to our own national interests, or to the 
attitudes which foreign governments, in pursuit of their 
national intercsts, will be led to take up towards us. We 
must alienate our most obvious ally should that ally happen 
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to be a “damned” Sultan or a “ blood-stained ”’ Tsar ; 
we must let ourselves be made catspaws by the most selfish 
and adventurous diplomacy in Europe if it happens to 
present the democratic credentials of Republican France. 
There are elements of value in this view, as, indeed, in all the 
four which we are considering ; but its advocates tend to 
be at least as one-eyed as the others, and aptest of all, 
perhaps, to jump from inadequate premises to reckless or 
illogical conclusions. There are people who would scarcely 
have a pistol fired on behalf of British interests in Persia 
(or elsewhere) who yet would push a policy involving war 
between the British and Russian Empires on behalf of the 
liberties of the romantic Persians. And the number of those 
whose attitude towards Balkan problems is_ seriously 
influenced by the fact that the modern Greeks purport to 
be the countrymen of Plato, or that the Bulgarians were 
favourites of Mr. Gladstone, is past counting. 

(d) The policy of National Interests is inevitably and in the 
main that of official diplomatists everywhere. It is based 
largely on historical observation of the things which have 
in fact led France, England, Prussia, Russia, and what is 
now Italy to become Great Powers, and enabled the Haps- 
burg monarchy to remain one; while Spain, Sweden, and 
Holland have sunk to be little Powers, and Poland has dis- 
appeared from the map. The general principles of survival 
and success in the international world are not very different 
from those which affect individuals in the world of business. 
To miss no chances ; to court no risks ; to make good bargains, 
undistracted by sentiment or passion ; to be judicious and 
sedulous in the multitude of small matters, turning each to 
profit; steadily to develop claims into possessions, and 
possessions into sources of strength and wealth—these may 
sound inglorious maxims, but in a competitive world the 
individual and the nation alike must in the long run obey 
them or perish. The great nations owe their greatness far 
more to multitudes of little diplomatic successes accumu- 
lated over periods of years than to the big strokes which 
interest the public. The latter, as Sir Edward Grey said 
the other day, are always dearly bought; and the more 
they are talked about and boasted over, the heavier usually 
becomes their price. It is the countless little issues which 
keep busy the diplomatists employed by a Great Power in all 
the capitals of the world ; it is co-operation in these which 
gives meaning and value to an Entente ; it is opposition in 
these which constitutes an antagonism, such as that which 
from 1903 to 1911 prevailed between Britain and Germany. 

The conception of national interests current among diplo- 
matists varies and develops from age to age. Perhaps it 
is usually somewhat behind the times. Failure to revise it 
may be disastrous. For instance, between 1650 and 1850 
the wisest opinion among European statesmen held that 
annexing oversea and remote dependencies did not pay, 
while annexing contiguous territory did. The growth of 
world communications and that of European culture made 
both halves of this view untrue about the same time. Yet 
Bismarck clung to both, and his having done so out of season 
accounts for most that is unsatisfactory in the foreign position 
of Germany to-day. Mr. Norman Angell’s recent criticism 
of supposed national advantages is valuable and suggestive 
at several points ; though his broad contention that modern 
nations can gain by war nothing worth gaining seems un- 
happily to go far beyond the facts. 

Now all these four views of foreign policy which we have 
described have a certain value. All must play some part in 
the formation of a sound judgment. But for the Inter- 
nationalism which we have desiderated in our previous 
article two are of altogether predominant importance. 
They are (d) and (a), a sane conception of National Interests, 
limited and guided by a sane Pacifism. The first secures 


the nationhood, which is Internationalism’s base; the 
second leads upward to the brotherhood of nations, which is 
its culmination. Nor are they so much in conflict as some 
suppose. The more intelligently national interests are 
studied, the higher will peace be ranked among them. 

As to (b) and (c), the Pugnacious view and the Sentimental 
view, a great proportion of the avoidable wars of history 
may be traced to one or other—sometimes (like the wars of 
Napoleon I. and Napoleon III.) to a combination of the two, 
They have, unfortunately, a glamour beside which the pursuit 
of peace or that of national interests looks humdrum. But 
in Britain their chief importance is as well-defined party 
assets. Pugnacity is the traditional card played by Con- 
servatives in Opposition against a Liberal Government in 
office. No less traditionally do Liberals in similar cireum- 
stances play the card of a Sentimental foreign policy. The 
latter is sometimes called Gladstonianism, because the late 
Mr. Gladstone played it to perfection. He never did so 
better than when in 1880, on Afghan and Bulgarian issues, it 
carried him into power—power which he used to perpetrate 
the Majuba War, the war against Arabi, the seizure of Egypt, 
and the war against the Mahdi! There is, in truth, in both 
these party cries an extreme insincerity. Party leaders, 
Conservative or Liberal, regularly have to abandon them 
when faced with the responsibilities of office; and those 
simpler souls, the party stalwarts, as regularly bewail their 
doing so. In Lord Salisbury’s time there was. one long 
outery from his faithful followers against his “ graceful con- 
cessions ’’—precisely paralleled by the Liberal outery against 
Sir Edward Grey for his “ lack of sentiment,”’ “* complaisance 
towards tyranny,” and so on. We cannot discuss here 
whether particular criticisms in these cases have or have not 
been justified. The thing to note is that they do not owe 
their currency to their merits, but essentially to the require- 
ments of the Liberal-and-Conservative party game. Un- 
fortunately, persons whose minds have burst such meshes in 
considering home problems often remain hopelessly entangled 
when considering foreign ones—because they have con- 
sidered them less. R. C. K. Ensor. 


Correspondence 


LFEDS UNIVERSITY STUDENTS AND THE 
STRIKE 
To the Editor of Turk NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—If I were to attempt to deal with all the issues raised in 
your very interesting article on the Leeds strike, I should have to 
ask for more than my fair share of your space. But I hope that 
you will allow me to thank vou for the considerate tone in which 
you refer to me personally and to touch on two or three points 
about which there seems to be a misunderstanding. 

Whatever our judgment may be as to the merits of the strike 
itself and as to the part which many of us at the University felt 
it right to take with regard to a collateral and unforeseen develop- 
ment of it, we can all join in feeling satisfaction that one outcome 
of the business has been a firm, deliberate and public acknowledg- 
ment of the right of members of the University to express their 
convictions (whatever those convictions may be) on questions of 
controversy. A University should be (and the University of 
Leeds happily is) a free intellectual society. There are many 
opinions amongst us, but none of us is muzzled. We are all 
anxious to serve the public interest to our utmost power, and our 
best service to the country, and to the local community with 
which we have especially close relations, will lie through freedom 
to express our carefully formed and temperately worded opinions 
on matters of public concern, without fear or favour. Throughout 
this affair we have been able to discuss, in public and in private, 
very difficult questions from different points of view without heat 
or misunderstanding or any lessening of the cordiality of personal 
relationships. We are a body of colleagues, all engaged in 
intellectual work, all anxious to do our best for the community, 
and trying io find our way to the truth by the cordial expression 
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and interchange of sincere convictions. A University which is 
thus in reality as well as in name a free intellectual society must 
at times of fierce contention run the risk of being misunderstood, 
not by one group of people only but possibly by the more heated 
controversialists on both sides. Yet in the long run its members 
will have and deserve more influence and respect than if they 
played for safety by evasion of responsibility or by timid silence. 

I think that you gravely underrate the seriousness of the danger 
by which Leeds was threatened in the proposed interruption of 
services vital to the health and safety of the whole community ; 
and also that you do not lay the stress which ought to be laid 
upon the different currents of opinion (some Syndicalist and some 
anarchical, mixed up with a far greater proportion of generous 
sentiment and sympathy) which were moving in the situation 
which had to be faced. The position on each side of the con- 
troversy is complex. But, though there is much to be said on 
these and other matters connected with the strike, I should go 
beyond the limits of a short letter if I began to write about 
them.—Yours, etc., 

M. E. SADLer. 
41 Headingley Lane, Leeds. 


LABOUR’S ADVISERS 


To the Editor of Tak New STATESMAN. 

Srtr,—-Last week I wrote a letter to your paper, giving certain 
of my opinions, which were dated from the Hermes Club. You 
described my letter as “* The views of the Hermes Club,” which 
is as if a letter written from the House of Commons were to be 
described as ** Opinions of the Lower House of Parliament.’’ The 
Hermes Club have no responsibility for my personal views. 

You state also that the General Federation of Trade Unions 
have reprinted the article by W. M. and H. J. G. It is a pity 
that the article, which is quite innocuous in itself, was not sent to 
the Federation direct, and was headed by the very provocative 
title, when applied to working men, ** Army or Mob.” 

The Secretary of the General Federation, Mr. Appleton, 
recently gave his views to an evening paper of repute. ‘This is 
what he said : ** There are some dangers ahead, chiefly of middle- 
class and wealthy souls who, having little work, crave for excite- 
ment, and think they can obtain this by calling themselves 
revolutionists. The movement can do without these people and 
their advice ; its present powers are almost suflicient, and internal 
loyalty will make them so.”’—( Evening Standard, Jan. 2nd.) 

i cannot improve upon Mr. Appleton, with whom I respectfully 
agree.—Yours, etc., 

Henry H. ScHLoEesser. 

Hermes Club. 

{We sincerely regret our error in assuming that the views 
expressed by Mr. Schloesser in his letter had a collective authority 
and were intended as an exposition of the attitude of the ** Hermes 
Club.” We were.misled by the facts that Mr. Schloesser, 
opening with the phrase “I and those who care with me,”’ 
made constant use throughout of the pronoun “ we,” and that 
the Hermes Club was twice named. 

For the title of the article referred to we, and not the writers, 
were responsible ; but we do not understand why Mr. Schloesser 
should think it * provocative.” The remarks of Mr. Appleton 
which Mr. Schloesser quotes would only be relevant if the speaker 
intended them to refer to the writers of the article. Has Mr. 
Schloesser Mr. Appleton’s authority for suggesting this ?— 
Ep. N.S.]} 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Sin,—The “ views of the Hermes Club” find their proper 
answer in your editorial note to Mr. H. H. Schloesser’s letter ; 
the fact that the excellent article by ‘VY. M. and H. J. G. has 
been reprinted for distribution by the General Federation of 
Trade Unions is evidence enough of the good work “ Norfolk 
Street ’ is doing. But, even at the risk of offending Mr. Schloesser 
by occupying your columns with discursions not on his favourite 
theme of ** Labour Party Policy,” will you allow me to make a 
few comments on his very odd letter ? 

Mr. Schioesser asserts that he and his followers believe in the 
“class war.’ We seem to differ from him in acting upon our 
belicf. We hold that the question of Trade Union reorganisation 
is of vital importance—is that itself a crime in Mr. Schloesser’s 
eyes ?—and we therefore do our best to think out practical 
solutions to the various problems it raises. This, I think, is our 
crime! We are guilty of “* laying down principles to the Trade 
Unionists which they must accept or perish.” In fact, we put 
forward certain views, the result of a good deal of patient work 





done by the Research Department and by independent investi- 
gators. Obviously we have no power over the Unions—they can 
take or reject our schemes. Our réle, I am glad to say, is merely 
that of students and suggesters. We do not lay down views 
ex cathedra : we humbly submit our proposals to the scrutiny of 
the Trade Unionists, and even of Mr. Schloesser himself. But 
apparently, until we have raised ourselves to the lofty eminence 
of Standing Somethingorother to the Labour Party, our lips 
should be sealed. 

Mr. Schloesser’s real point is, I suppose, that working-class 
organisation is the business of the working-class, and that it is 
not the business of middle-class Fabians to advise them about it. 
But if our advice is bad, they can leave it ; if it is good, they can 
profit by it. Whether his friends regard it as good or bad, Mr. 
Schloesser does not say. Apparently they, and the “ Hermes 
Club * generally, knew it all before. If so, we should have been 
very grateful for the information long ago : the Research Depart- 
ment has come into contact with many Trade Unionists, officials 
and rank-and-filers, and it is quite clear that they did not know. 
The difficulties in the way of industrial reorganisation are enor- 
mous ; no one could hope to solve them without a detailed and 
express investigation. Perhaps Mr. Schloesser and his friends 
will tell us who has made this investigation. Certainly, Trade 
Union officials would be the last to claim that they have done so. 
When the attack on Norfolk Street comes from the Trade Unions 
themselves, and not from other members of the middle class, we 
shall begin to think that Mr. Schloesser has a case. At present, 
the Research Department has had the willing and courteous co- 
operation of almost all the Trade Unionists to whom it has gone 
for information. I personally have done a good deal of lecturing 
on Trade Union problems to working-class audiences in the 
North of England, and I have found none of the hostility to my 
daring to think about such things which, on Mr. Schloesser’s 
showing, I ought to experience. I have even helped to organise 
a strike—since Mr. Schloesser, who “ does not wish to speak of 
himself, but happens to have done these things,” asks me if I 
have. 

Like Mr. Schloesser, we are quite “* content to take our place in 
the great Labour movement, trusting to receive just so much 
confidence and respect as our work has proved us entitled to.” 
Iie has not a monopoly of decent feeling and common sense. 
Like him, we are “* more concerned with method than in sketching 
Utopias.”. Trade Union reorganisation seems to us distinctly a 
question of method. But we do not believe that * the time for 
‘research’ has gone by”; we are so old-fashioned as still to 
believe in thinking things out, a practice which apparently Mr. 
Schloesser, having “ arrived,’ has thought fit to discard. 

Yours, ete., 
G. D. H. Coie. 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT OF DISCUSSION 
To the Editor of Tuk New STatresMan. 


Sir,—Mr. Keeling’s eloquent letter on religion in your issue of 
this week provides a striking instance of that vague, mystical, 


rhapsodical dogmatism which passes as rational among 
Rationalists. In his perfectly sincere desire to prove he knows 


not what he is led into obvious misstatements. He says: “* The 
blasphemy prosecutions are a timely comment on the ungenerous 
criticisms of Professor Bury which you have seen fit to publish.” 
You have never published ungenerous criticisms of Professor Bury : 
anybody who cares to look up your recent review of his History 
of Free Thought will find the warmest praise lavished on the 
Professor's deserving head—together (by the way) with a bitter 
attack on the blasphemy prosecutions! Mr. Keeling lumps 
together Messrs. Lansbury and Larkin with Mr. Belloc and the 
brothers Chesterton as “* persons who make it their business to 
attack attempts to secure progress through the application of 
practical collectivism.” A more grotesque misapprehension of 
Lansburyism and Larkinism it would be quite impossible to 
conceive : so sincere and powerful a mind as Mr. Keeling’s could 
not possibly have been betrayed into it save by the blind dog- 
matism of religious zeal. Again, Mr. Keeling dismisses the 
distinction between true and false Christianity as a “ quibble.” 
Perhaps that is why he sees no difference between Mr. Larkin, 
who, in the teeth of the priests of his own creed, at the risk of 
his own personal popularity, fought to aid Mrs. Montefiore in 
getting children out of the hell of starving Dublin, and Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton, who strengthened the hands of the priests in thrusting 
them back into that hell—partly because Mrs. Montefiore was 
a woman and partly because he wrongly suspected her of belonging 
to the same race as Jesus Christ.—Yours, etc., 
GERALD GOULD. 
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To the Editor of TuE New STATESMAN. 


S1r,—What is this horrible mysticism of the Great Darkness to 
which Mr. Frederic Keeling is so very anxious to convert us ? 
‘** There is no light. We may only feel our way. The hand of 
human fellowship can sustain the weakest on the road,” etc. 

But perhaps Mr. Keeling has reasoned much about God and 
finally arrived at an agnostic conclusion (he has, in that case, 
seen the reason why we can know nothing about God—so why 
does he live in darkness?), and what I have quoted is not 
mysticism, but only a peroration. 

But then why shouldn’t we others, who may not have arrived 
at agnostic conclusions, discuss the problems of religion and 
philosophy ? Because, says Mr. Keeling, certain people, who 
have held certain religious and philosophical theories and dogmas, 
have been reactionary and tyrannical. Undoubtedly: but 
** rationalism ”’ has not put an end to tyranny and reaction—it 
has often accompanied them. Mr. Keeling holds with Huxley 
that it is possible to be an agnostic and at the same time a moral 
person, but it does not follow from this that a Theist or a Hegelian 
or a Bergsonian is necessarily immoral. And, contrariwise, 
because certain people have been tyrannical their theories about 
God are not necessarily erroneous. 

Both Mr. Keeling and Mr. Day have fallen into the very common 
fallacy of confusing the question, Is it true ? with the question, Is 
it of practical value? It may be that what is true is always of 
practical value, but this is another question. It may be that 
Mr. Keeling and Mr. Day are not very interested in knowledge 
which they know is of no practical value. Neither am I. But 
they have not shown that a person who is interested in such 
knowledge is therefore immoral. And, further, we cannot 
possibly know that a particular kind of knowledge is of no value 
before we have acquired that knowledge. And so Mr. Keeling 
and Mr. Day are not justified in accusing those metaphysicians 
and theologians who are trying to find an answer to their ques- 
tions, and have not yet found it, of being unpractical. Their 
solutions may be of the utmost practical value. 

But, reply Mr. Keeling and Mr. Day, there can be no solution 
to their questions! Firstly, I would ask, are they absolutely 
sure of this (I do not deny that there is absolute certainty). 
Secondly, this was not the argument they used against discussing 
religion.—Yours, etc., A. H. Hannay. 


To the Editor of Tak NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Mr. G. K. Chesterton once wrote an exceedingly illu- 
minating essay entitled ‘‘‘ Don’ts’ for Dogmatists.”” On reading 
Mr. Keeling’s letter on ‘“ The Disestablishment of Discussion,” I 
felt moved to add another “ don’t ” to the list which he furnishes— 
namely, “*‘ Don’t imagine that you can anticipate an obvious 
criticism by the simple process of threatening to call anyone who 
makes it a fool.” For that, in plain black and white, is the 
meaning of Mr. Keeling’s reference to the “ quibble that it is 
not true Christianity which is being upheld ” by the blasphemy 
prosecutions. And may I suggest that Mr. Keeling’s letter 
supplies a very useful commentary on his accusation that Messrs. 
Chesterton and Belloc get their alleged anti-rationalism from their 
Catholicism. For his letter, and particularly the passage quoted 
above, exemplifies to perfection two of the chief sins against 
reason which seem to me to mar the controversial methods of the 
two gentlemen above mentioned. 

One is the habit of begging large questions with a sweep of 
the pen, which is displayed, for example, in Mr. Belloc’s reference 
to “ these conspiracies in restraint of trade which are the mark 
of modern England ” (Servile State, p. 92), or in Mr. Chesterton’s 
statement (in an article in the Hibbert Journal) that, if the Pope 
had not launched a fleet and won the battle of Lepanto, we should 
probably now be living under a Mohammedan civilisation. 

The other is the habit of trying to flabbergast your opponents 
by treating their usual assumptions as self-evidently absurd. A 
capital example of this is furnished by a passage in Mr. Belloc’s 
Path to Rome, in which he says that in Italy men are freer than in 
England from official oppression, because Italian officials are not 
subject to the ordinary law of the land. Just so Mr. Keeling 
assures his readers that the imprisonment of men for blasphemy 
exemplifies the true spirit of Christianity, though he knows that 
most English Christians assume the opposite. Now it is possible 
to argue, with considerable plausibility, at any rate, that a dis- 
position to persecute is part of the essence of Christianity. 

But airily to assume that such is the case is not rational dis- 
cussion—it is mere bluff and bludgeoning.—Y ours, etc., 

(Rev.) H. H. Norton. 


Birkenhead, January 5th. 


COLLECTIVISM AND GUILD SOCIALISM 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STaTesMAN. 


S1tr,—I will only deal with that part of Philip Reid’s letter 
which concerns my book, The World of Labour. Mr. Reid holds 
that I have attempted to combine two “ mutually exclusive ” 
ideas as to the control of industry. The method of Guild 
Socialism and the collectivist method contain, he says, each a 
definite idea, and he holds that I have tried to combine these two 
ideas. This is at least not my way of putting it. Collectivism 
contains the definite idea of communal or consumers’ ownership : 
Syndicalism contains the definite idea of producers’ control (and 
ownership?) The Guild Socialism of the New Age is itself an 
attempt, with which I agree in part and disagree in part, to recon- 
cile these two originally inconsistent ideas. I, too, desire a recon- 
ciliation, though not wholly in the Guild Socialist manner. I 
cannot leave out the New Age and start afresh, because the New 
Age proposals have all along been to me a very real inspiration, 

Mr. Reid holds, apparently, that the compromise breaks down 
because *‘ if you have collectivist ownership, the people who own 
will want also to manage.” This is precisely my point, though 
I do not think it means the breakdown of my solution. The 
control secured by the Trade Union (or Guild) as against the 
Collectivity (or State) will be determined largely by its power. 
I believe that the State will find it more effective to concede 
regular control of industrial processes to the Unions ; the Unions 
will have to protect themselves against isolated or recurrent acts 
of aggression on the part of the State by the exercise of their 
corporate bargaining power. I do not, of course, endorse the 
long-repudiated suggestion of the New Age for co-partnership 
between the Unions and the employers.—Yours, etc., 

G. D. H. Core. 


FEMINISM: PRO AND CON 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—In your extraordinary review called *“* Feminism: Pro 
and Con,” you refer to “ the few cases in which women as a sex 
have a legal grievance ’’—(the italics are mine)—and, after quoting 
Mr. Bax’s contention that “ there are no laws in the Statute Book 
inflicting injustice on women as a sex,”’ you add, “* This may be 
verbally correct.” Tur New STaTesMAN is the last place to 
which I should have looked for shocking ignorance of ordinary 
law, but when you say “* This may be verbally correct ” I cannot 
but point out that it neither may be nor is anything of the kind. 
You yourself have shown more crushingly than anyone else the 
horrible injustice of the Insurance Act to women. It is by 
statute that women are debarred from serving on juries—which 
means that women are deprived of men’s most sacred right of 
trial by their peers. The laws of inheritance are grossly and 
notoriously unequal; yet more notorious is the inequality of 
the divorce laws. But really in this connection the distinction 
between statute and common law is a misleading one ; in practice 
it makes no difference whether a disability is expressly laid down 
by statute or not. Laws are interpreted by judges—who are men, 
and thus women are really legislated for by men twice over, 
once in Parliament and once from the Bench. I am not sure 
what ‘“‘ Feminists” may be, but certainly none of them would 
deny that in some ways women are favoured by law and custom. 
The point, however, is this: the sort of privileges which women 
receive amount to very little because they either (as in the exemp- 
tion from flogging) concern cases which would anyway be very 
exceptional, or (as in the matter of getting money for breach of 
promise) constitute a trivial and humiliating attempt slightly 
to counterbalance heavy economic disabilities. On the other hand, 
the cisabilities of women are huge and almost universal ; they 
concern everyday 'ife—marriage, parenthood and livelihood— 
in innumerable wa,s. That laws should be made, interpreted 
and enforced by men alone is in itself a revolting injustice, but 
quite apart from that (if I may choose a single instance out of 
the whole welter of cruelty to women involved in the laws of 
marriage, illegitimacy, maintenance, etc.) what about the one 
crying scandal that a woman is not the parent of her own legiti- 
mate child ? This your reviewer mentions, but appears to regard 
very tolerantly. % At this moment there is imprisoned in Holloway 
for “* contempt of court” a woman whose offence is that she re- 
moved her little girl from the father and refused to give her up. The 
father had previously done precisely the same thing on his side, 
and the mother had no redress whatever. As soon as the mother 
does it, the father can, and does, have her imprisoned. Such is 
the relative legal status of every father and mother in the country ; 
that, while this is so, a long article should appear in Tur New 
STATESMAN giving the impression that the inequalities of law are, 
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on the whole, not unfavourable to women is astonishing and not 
a little disappointing.—Yours, etc., % 
54 St. Mary’s Mansions, W. BARBARA AyYRTON GOULD. 
January 7th. 

{Mrs. Gould appears to have stopped short at the end of the 
sentence of our review which she quotes and so to ,have ‘missed 
its point, which was that the verbal accuracy of Mr. Bax’s 
statement (and we do not think the injustices to women of the 
Insurance Act affect that accuracy) was of no account in face of 
the great array of disabilities, legal and customary, from which 
women suffer but which are not on the Statute Book. In regard 
to these disabilities we do not think that most of our readers 
would be inclined to accuse us of undue tolerance! The particular 
instance, however, of injustice to women which Mrs. Gould 
quotes is surely hardly to the point. If the mother was 
imprisoned for “* contempt of court” there must have been a 
previous order of the court ; and for disobedience to such orders, 
which of course often give the mother the custody of her child, 
both parents are equally liable to imprisonment.—Ep. N.S.] 


THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXHIBITION 


To the Editor of Turk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your note regarding the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
you say that: “Rather than run the risk of being officially 
connected with a partial failure the Government has decided not 
to purchase any space at all, but to leave manufacturers to make 
their own arrangements.” 

Would you kindly permit me to point out that all space at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition is free? As regards manufacturers 
making their own arrangements, I do not think you quite realise 
the hardships this involves upon the industries of the country, 
which not only have got into the way of relying upon the Exhi- 
bitions Branch of the Board of Trade but contribute to the support 
of that department and naturally expect its assistance in such a 
case as this. This would be the first great international exhibition 
at which England had not been represented, and the first exhibition 
of any importance since the Exhibitions Department of the 
Board of Trade was formed where the arrangements for British 
exhibitors had not been made by the Board of Trade. When you 
come to consider such questions as the representation on the 
International Jury of Awards, the collecting and shipping of 
exhibits, the use of Government showcases, the lack of a national 
headquarters at the Exposition, and other points depending, in 
cost and method, almost entirely upon official participation, you 
will, I think, understand why the manufacturer is so anxious, 
purely from a commercial point of view, that the Government 
should not make a remarkable exception by boycotting the 
San Francisco Exposition.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

W. A. M. GoopE 
(Hon. Secretary, British Committee, 
Panama-Pacific Exposition). 

Jan. 5th. 

[We are quite alive to the hardships entailed by the Government’s 
decision upon such British manufacturers as do desire to exhibit ; 
but the point of our note was in the sentence immediately 
preceding that which Mr. Goode quotes—namely, that “ appa- 
rently British manufacturers are not sufficiently interested in 
this exhibition for it to be possible to guarantee anything like a 
really representative exhibit.” On this we observe that Mr. 
Goode has nothing to say.—Eb. N.S.] 


CONSCRIPTION IN AUSTRALIA 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—Your article from Melbourne on this subject on 
December 27th was very valuable for its facts, which fully bear 
out the detailed reports from the Freedom League and the Society 
of Friends out there, which some of us receive by every mail. 

On the matters of opinion in the article I wish to comment 
briefly. Your contributor believes the agitation to be native, 
spontaneous, due to Japanese “ obsession,” and to have no con- 
nection with the similar movement in England. Judging by 
superficial signs, by people’s talk, and by newspaper writing, this 
is what an Australian observer might conclude. The springs of 
an agitation are easily concealed. Our own people do not know 
how influential the armament firms are on the National Service 
League. But I do not incline to ignore revealing utterances from 
honest soldiers, as M. H. does. The Commander-in-Chief out 
there has recently spoken in public of the need for making com- 
pulsion a success there, as an example to us. Lord Roberts and 
his friends, for their part, openly accept it as a much-needed 
example. And who shall say what may have been the whole 








group of motives in the minds of Lord Kitchener and Capt. Legge 
when they advised and instituted the system? Whatever 
menace Japan may be, she has been a more serious menace for 
two generations than she is now, drained by the Russian war. 
Why should the scare synchronize so happily with the desperate 
agitation here? One is confirmed in this by noting what a 
monstrous plea they have found for it all. I hope M. H. is 
mistaken in his estimate of the colonists’ deep-seated fear of 
Japan. What part of the world could be more secure than that 
far-off isolated continent, which Japan neither could nor would 
invade ? 

Japan is in deep poverty—at the end of her credit as a high- 
class security. Her loans return over 5 percent. She is taxed to 
the extent of (roughly) five shillings in the pound income tax. 
Nominally this rises to thirteen shillings or more, but I understand 
this rate is not effective. Her rice growers cannot afford to 
eat the good rice they grow. They sell it and import a poorer 
food. They must, at all costs, be let alone and let others alone 
for a long generation, to restore the waste of their last war. 
Then Korea and Manchuria and Formosa are close at hand: the 
strain of governing and developing what is theirs and the oppor- 
tunity of economically exploiting what is China’s give scope 
enough for business and emigration. Japan is in alliance with 
the British Empire. We leave the Pacific to her. Why should 
she dream of a vast armada to go to the Far South, to a land 
inhabited by Englishmen, as far off as we are from South America ? 
Imperialist adventurers prefer to find easier prey. Japan has no 
motive that need make us afraid. 

How many great flotillas of war have ever achieved their object, 
from the Athenians at Syracuse downwards ? I know of not one 
since the Norman Conquest across the Channel. How did the 
Spanish Armada thrive, or Mansfield’s expedition to the Scheldt, 
or the Walcheren expedition, or the Napoleonic fleet at Boulogne, 
if ever seriously meant, or the Russian fleet destroyed by Japan ? 
We failed after all our victories to conquer France. Our piece- 
meal, gradual, and unintentional conquest of India is a different 
affair and has never needed a big naval invasion. We failed with 
the American colonies. It took a great army from England to 
finally subdue 40,000 Boers that way. The ages of invasion are 
over. But if you want safeguards, why not a fleet ? And are 
we in England likely to allow “a war of extermination” ? Our 
naval advertisers here talk much of protecting the Empire as an 
excuse for our vast Navy. They want to have us both ways. 

What the workers fear is just Japanese cheap labour ; and they 
have been deceived into thinking that the coolie and the laundry- 
man must be met by military methods. They can be kept out 
by immigration laws not resented by Japan, if it is desired. When 
the colonists see this, it may be the right time to consider whether, 
after all. it is wise to keep them out. 

M. H. says that her democracy will save Australia from the 
evils of Continental conscription. But democracy has not saved 
the Republic of France, where many signs show how badly 
militarism suits a free people. It will be found to suit Australian 
freedom equally ill.—Yours, etc., 

Joun W. Granam. 

Dalton Hall, Manchester. 


WHY TO EXPLORE THE SOUTH POLE 


To the Editor of Tuk New StTaTesMan. 


Srr,—In your article in the current issue under the above 
heading, you write in a very true and appreciative spirit of the 
work done for the race in several ways by those who risk—and 
sometimes lose—their lives on Polar expeditions. You say, most 
truly, “* The motive is vital . . . and that is why the moral value of 
Polar exploration depends on our recognising its scientific value.” 
Yet you do not make out nearly so good a case for the scientific 
work as should be made: you say “ People dilate on the collec- 
tion of geological specimens,” and * the pathos becomes irony 
when one realises that the common resting place of such things 
on their arrival in England is the lumber room ”-—for “* the main 
science served is geography.” 

As one to whom Captain Scott said personally, “ I will bring you 
those specimens of fossil plants if they are there—even if we have 
to cut down our rations to do it,” may I emphasise the fact that 
specimens do not reach “ the lumber room " till scientific truths 
have been extracted from them ; and also that specimens some- 
times give the clue to data of immeasurably wider significance 
than purely geographical. To take the case of the fossil plants 
which may be found near the Pole (which I was only prevented 
seeking personally by the fact that I am a woman), if good and 
well-petrified specimens could be obtained, we should be able to 
fill in much-needed links in the life-histories of several extinct 
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families, which have an important bearing on the whole problem 
of evolution: we should learn, through their dis'ribution, not 
only the course followed by those specific genera, but might also 
obtain much needed data (through their distribution) regarding 
ancient land connections and the changes in shape of continents 
and oceans, all bearing on the greater problem of the ever- 
changing configuration of the globe. Furthermore, as was said 
by a great scientist, ‘“‘ Plants are the thermometers of the ages.”’ 
and from the fossil plants of Polar lands we should learn of the 
gradual changes from frozen zones to temperate and perhaps 
even warm (?) climates during the long epochs of geological time. 
The problems ranging round this theme touch profound cosmic 
causes as yet little understood. The specimens that Polar heroes 
may drag home at bitter cost to themselves have thus a depth 
and meaning greater than your writer suggested. And I speak 
only for Palzechotany ;: other sciences must have equally impor- 
tant Polar desiderata.—Y ours, etc., 
Marte C, Srorrs 
(Lecturer in Paleobotany, University College, London). 
January 5th, 1914. 


Miscellany 
NEW LIFE IN THE VILLAGES 


PARSON’S daughter had trudged down from the 
hills one hot August evening to meet, at the little 
country town, the local committee of the Workers’ 

Educational Association. She had a request to make: 
Would the “ W.E.A.,” as it is always called, find her a 


lecturer if she could organise a class in her parish? The 
committee, town-working people, looked dubious. ‘ But,” 


said the town joiner who acts as branch secretary, “ there is 
no village on your hills : why, the people themselves call 
their parish ‘ the 50-miles of lanes.’ I have been up there, 
and know what it is.” The parson’s daughter persisted, and 
at length one of the committcemen, the foreman shunter of 
the little station, supported her. ‘ Let’s try,” he said ; “* we 
can’t find a more difficult place—if we get on there it will 
show that we ean suecced anywhere.” ‘* You can succeed 
in most places,” was the reply, “and the farther you go 
from the towns the better.” So we decided to try. 

The class opened at the end of September. “ The History 
of the English Village” was the subject chosen, and the 
lecturer, a countryman himself, had promised to bring 
lantern slides for the first night. Some of us from the 
valley came up early ; but not too early, for the cottagers 
had already collected in the playground of the village 
school, and at seven o’clock they trooped in and crowded 
the room. The old Squire was there, burly and good- 
natured, so was the parson—ready to work the lantern—and 
indeed a fair proportion of the neighbourhood, men and 
women, including the farmers and farmers’ sons and 
daughters, the blacksmith and his sons, the servants of the 
gentry, a smallhoider with his apprentice lad from London, 
and an old shepherd. Half the audience must have tramped 
a mile or two. A few had come from the next village, 
nearly three miles off. 

The lecturer began to talk. ‘* Who,” he asked, “ are the 
people who have made the English village—the Celts, the 
Saxons, the Danes, and the Normans ; I will find examples 
in the room.” And he picked out a burly farmer as a man 
of the Saxon type; then the parson’s daughter—an Irish- 
woman—stood as the representative of the Celts, the 
lecturer himself was of Danish origin, and the Squire, with 
his old French name, was the Norman. He sketched the 
characteristics of the four races. ‘* And now,” he said, “ as 
you walk through the lanes, when you meet a man or a 
woman, say to yourselves is he, or she, a Norman, a Saxon, 
a Celt, or a Dane. You will not always know, but it will 


remind you of the four races from whom we are sprung.” 
From the very beginning he thus caught the ear of the 
people. 


Then he went on to tell the story of the Anglo- 


Saxon invasion, describing how the German tribes drifted 
into the country, settling in the valleys, from which they 
drove the Celts, who collected in such distant districts as 
that in which his audienee lived, where the scattered hamlets, 
the characteristic form of Celtic settlement, still remained. 
He continued to sketch in outline the lives of the people of 
the villages in the early centuries when England was in the 
making, telling of their methods of farming, their daily 
ploughing of long; narrow acre strips called “ lands ” or 
“* shotts,”’ describing their oxen, sheep, and pigs feeding on 
the hillsides under the care of the village herdsmen, whilst 
the farmers were left free to give their time to the cultivation 
of their common fields, the characteristic feature of Anglo- 
Saxon farming. And as he continued his lecture he told 
how the very names of the district ‘““ Wick Green” and 
“* Cockshott Lane ” came from the early days when a farm 
or hamlet was called a wick, and the fields were farmed in 
shotts. The lantern showed pictures of the common 
fields of Anglo-Saxon origin as they are still to be found in the 
few unenclosed parishes of England. 

For one hour he went on talking. Then the lights were 
turned up. ‘*‘ Now who is going to join the class and do 
some work?” he asked. ‘“ There will be twelve classes 
of two hours each, the lecture will last an hour, and 
the discussion an hour, and you will all have to read the 
book which will be provided, and make notes ; moreover, 
some of you must write accounts of what you are told or 
we shall get no Government grant.” Half the roomful held 
up their hands as a promise that they would come, and the 
provisional committee took the names and got together the 
fifty or so men and women who were prepared to come 
regularly and do some work. 

Then the discussion was opened and was carried along 
with that delightful undercurrent of dry humour that is so 
characteristic of the English rural people when they are at 
their ease. ‘* We will get to understand the Saxon methods 
of farming,” said the lecturer. ‘* They ploughed, you know, 
an acre strip a day, and when sufficient land had been 
ploughed the strips were divided up amongst the various 
heads of the families.” “* How much land do you plough 
here aday?”’ he asked. The men were not to be caught so 
easily. ‘* It depends who you are ploughing for,” said the 
village wag, and everyone laughed. But the matter was 
not to be closed thus : “ In my village,” said a man—and he 
came from Devonshire—‘ we plough an acre a day, and if 
you like to start early and can get finished by twelve o'clock, 
you can take your horses home and have the afternoon off.” 
The Saxon custom still, it seemed, prevailed there. Methods 
of ploughing were then discussed. The Saxons ploughed 
with eight oxen, four abreast, the best ox walking in the 
furrow. No one in the room had ploughed with oxen, but 
a man had ploughed with three horses abreast ; he put the 
best horse to walk in the furrow, following the Saxon rule, 
whilst the other two walked on the unploughed land. The 
Squire demurred : he would put the best horse in the middle. 
Someone in the room then wanted to know whether it paid 
best to plough with oxen or horses. The lecturer laughed : 
“They have been discussing that for 1,000 years,” he said. 
‘* The oldest writers said horses worked faster, but they cost 
more to keep and eat more food.” And then it was pointed 
out an old ox could always be fattened up and eaten. Every- 
one was amused at the idea of eating the old ox. “ You 
may laugh,” said one man, “ but old beef fattened up is very 
good. I have tried it; there is more in it than you think.” 
Then the blacksmith chimed in: “In my young days we 
used to shoe the oxen—half-shoe them—at least if they 
were to go on the roads,” he added. “ But then, in those 
days, they didn’t go on the roads,”’ said the lecturer, “ or if 
they did, the roads were soft. There were no made roads 
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in Saxon times, except old Roman roads, and they were 
mostly grown over.” - ; 

After ploughing came talk of the meadows, and of the 
customs that ruled the old Lammas Lands. One man told 
of the Lammas Lands in a village he knew, and a woman 
talked of the “ Ings” in the north of England, the grass 
lands still divided into strips. There were once such fields 
called Hayshotts in the parish itself. And so the talk went 
on, full of human interest and knowledge which served to 
throw light on many difficult questions in the history of 
Anglo-Saxon agriculture. 

The lecture over, the class elected a committee of manage- 
ment, and then the people hung about the room talking 
amongst themselves—they were clearly interested. But 
those of us from the valley who were responsible for the 
scheme went away wondering whether their interest would 
be sufficient to bring them to the following lecture, when 
there would be no lantern, a shilling fee to be paid, and 
serious work started. We need not have feared. Wet or 
dry, during this autumn and early winter, the class collected, 
all as keen as possible, reading the notes and descriptions 
circulated every week, and prepared to discuss the questions 
which came so near to their lives. After the second lecture, 
two members of the class sent in short essays, and at the 
fourth lecture half a dozen papers were sent in. And then 
we began to see that the parson’s daughter was right when 
she said that when you wish to educate the farther you 
go from the towns the better you willdo. For now, without 
a doubt, the people of distant villages are hungry for more 
knowledge and more understanding. 

MonTaGuE Forpuam. 


STILLNESS 


HEN the words rustle no more, 
\ ," And the last werk’s done, 
When the bolt lies deep in the door, 


And Fire, our Sun, 
Falls on the dark-laned meadows of the floor: 


When from the clock’s last chime to the next chime 
Silence beats his drum, 
And Space with gaunt grey eyes and her brother Time 
Wheeling and whispering come, 
She with the mould of form, and he with the loom of 
rhyme. 


Then twittering out into night my thought-birds flee : 
I am emptied of all my dreams : 
I only hear Earth turning : only see 
Ether’s long bankless streams, 
And only know I should drown if you laid not your 
hand on me. 
James ELroy FLECKER. 


THE PHILANTHROPIST 


= HIS, Mr. Sharples,”’ said the grey-haired 
woman, “is my friend Ishbel Ascroft, who 
has kindly offered to take my place this 

morning, as I have an appointment with my dentist.” 

“ Dear, dear!” said Mr. Sharples, sympathetically. 
“There’s no peace with teeth, and that’s gospel truth . 
Pleased to meet you, I’m sure.” 

He peered through black-rimmed spectacles at Ishbel 
Ascroft, whe was removing her fur coat with a business- 





like air of resolution. She decided that the soup- 
kitchen looked clean and was well ventilated, but smelt 
unpleasantly of soup. Mr. Sharples held out a some- 
what grimy hand, which she took graciously, with a 
comfortable consciousness of virtue. She felt kind, 
good-tempered, and extremely sorry for the poor; it 
would be delightful, she fancied, to watch their wistful 
faces lighting up with gratitude as she ladled the steam- 
ing soup into their proffered jugs. It was so unpleasant 
to be hungry! Once, when she was staying at Miirren, 
she had lost the way during a long afternoon ramble, 
and had been more than two hours late for dinner, so 
that she understood the meaning of hunger. She longed 
now for the clock to strike twelve; it distressed her to 
think of those little ill-clad children with the soup- 
tickets waiting anxiously outside in the raw November 
drizzle, their tiny bare hands, blue with cold, clutching 
their empty jugs. Inside it was warm without being 
stuffy, and no doubt the children would enjoy the strong 
smell of hot pea-soup, which offended Ishbel’s taste. 
Enveloped in a holland overall with an embroidered 
yoke, she stood expectant behind the deal table, toying 
with a tin ladle, and wondering whether she ought to 
take off her bracelets. One of them contained a tiny 
watch set in diamonds—it had been given to her three 
weeks before, on her twenty-seventh birthday, by the 
man she was going to marry—and she had an uneasy 
conviction that Mr. Sharples disapproved of diamonds. 
He had white hair, a benevolent countenance, and kind 
eyes; nevertheless Ishbel felt the weight of his dis- 
approval upon her. No doubt he regarded her as an 
amateur in well-doing, and suspected that she might too 
soon grow weary. Ishbel, however, was confident that 
she should not grow weary. She had often wanted to 
help the poor, but it was so difficult to find time for 
everything when one had so many social engagements, 
and naturally Bernard had the first claim upon her. It 
would amuse Bernard to see her now, in this bare, ugly 
room with its sawdust-sprinkled floor and its rows of 
deal benches ; it would amuse him to listen to her con- 
versation with this quaint old one-legged man in the 
shabby clothes, who had come daily to the soup-kitchen 
for forty-seven years in order to keep a complete register 
of the applicants for relief. Or perhaps it would merely 
bore him. Ishbel wondered. Bernard was so sensitive 
and had such high standards—he shrank from everything 
that was hideous and sordid and unclean. . . . 

At noon precisely a stout, rosy-cheeked man with a 
cheerful smile opened the door and admitted a dozen 
children, who appeared to Ishbel Ascroft to be dirtier 
and ruder and more disreputable than any children she 
had ever seen before. They thrust towards her un- 
washed jugs and basins and cans—one had even brought 
a kettle, into which it was most difficult to ladle the soup 
without spilling a great deal—and not one of them 
uttered a word of thanks. A little girl, who might have 
been pretty if her hair had been nicely brushed and her 
face had been fatter, said severely : “* You've been and 
messed my jug, damn you!” and waited for Ishbel to 
wipe it. Ishbel expected that Mr. Sharples would 
rebuke the child for her insolence, but he merely 
observed: ‘“‘ Tut, tut, Gladys! And how’s mother 
getting on?” 
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Ishbel felt hurt, indignant and disappointed. More 
children came, a clamorous mob, indifferent, ungrateful, 
or impertinent. She began to dislike the poor, who took 
so much kindness for granted and had no manners. They 
were distasteful to look at, and their clothing had a most 
unpleasant smell. At half-past twelve she had a sudden 
vision of hell as a place where one ladled out nauseous 
brown soup for ever and ever into bottomless receptacles, 
amid the jeers of evil spirits. Courage dwindled to an 
insignificant point in her soul ; charity flickered feebly, 
a tiny taper too frail to illuminate the crepuscular gloom 
of the soup-kitchen. The milk of loving-kindness 
turned sour within her. The proud consciousness of 
virtue was swallowed up in resentment. She resented 
the brisk helpfulness of the rosy-cheeked man. She 
resented the placid good-humour of Mr. Sharples, who 
continued with meticulous accuracy to make entries in 
his register in neat, small handwriting. Of what use in 
the world could it be, she fretfully reflected, to record 
the names of people such as these? They had no 
individuality, no purpose in life, no claim upon destiny. 
Destiny, indeed, had plainly no use for them. It was 
improbable that they possessed separate souls. They 
were, in fact, hopelessly uninteresting. . 

At twelve-forty a tall, thin man entered the soup- 
kitchen, and sat down at the table reserved for adults. 
The rosy-cheeked man set a bowl of soup and a hunk of 
bread before him, and Ishbel, who had nothing to do 
for the moment, watched the new-comer with faint 
curiosity tinged with disgust. She supposed that he 
would devour his meal in the same wolfish manner as 
the others. But he ate daintily, and she felt a sudden 
glow of sympathy and pity, thinking: “ Poor fellow! 
he has known better days. How sad and dreadful life 
is!’ She wished that he wore a collar, for a knotted 
scarf always made a man look like a ruffian ; but per- 
haps he could not afford the luxury of collars. She 
found his gaunt face intellectual, and perceived a 
resemblance to Nansen, whom she had once seen at an 
evening party. In the interest of imagining his bio- 
graphy she forgot that she was tired and hot and 
annoyed. As he rose to go, her eyes met his, which 
were blue and wistful, and he bowed slightly and took 
off his cap. “A gentleman!” thought Ishbel, and 
wondered whether she could offer him money. She put 
down the tin ladle and took out her purse. 

‘** Ho!” said Mr. Sharples, cheerily. “* Drinks like a 
fish, he does! Happen you'll learn to discriminate one 
of these days. But it takes time, it takes time.” 

He beamed upon Ishbel, who felt small, foolish and 
snubbed. A small boy with the face of a cherub said 
suggestively : “‘ Please, if I had a penny I could buy a 
sausage-roll, I could,” and received sixpence, in spite of 
Mr. Sharples. 

At one o’clock Ishbel heard the hoot of a motor-horn, 
and sighed for pure contentment. 

“Tm so sorry I have got to go,” she said, “ but I am 
afraid my car is waiting.” 

“* Well, well,” said Mr. Sharples, pressing her hand 
warmly, “I’m sure you've done your best. But your 
heart’s not in soup, I’m thinking. Happen you never 


chanced to read First Corinthians, thirteen.” 
Ishbel wondered why she should feel ashamed of 





herself. It was not her fault if the world was badly 
managed. She had worked hard for a whole hour, 
helping the poor and miserable. It was therefore clear 
that she had nothing to be ashamed of. . . 

“You are rather quiet to-night,” said Bernard that 
evening, fidgeting in his red velvet chair at the Bechstein 
Hall. He liked punctuality, and the finest trio ever 
written was already four minutes late in beginning. 

“IT was thinking of a poor man I saw at the soup- 
kitchen this morning,” Ishbel answered. She wore soft 
black satin, and pearls, and her hair had been very 
becomingly dressed by a skilful French maid. “ He 
had such an interesting face, Bernard. I shouldn't be 
much surprised if he were an Oxford man. It made me 
feel quite sad.” 

“Poor brute!” said Bernard, comfortably. “* But, 
look here, you know, I can’t have you messing about in 
soup-kitchens. It isn’t work for you. It won't do at 
all. Why, you might pick up measles or something. 
The poor are awfully careless about infection and all 
that—Sh!” 

They leant back in their velvet chairs to listen luxu- 
riously to Beethoven, Opus Ninety-seven. 

ANGELA GORDON. 


Art and Drama 


THE GRAFTON GROUP 
M R. DUNCAN GRANT has hit upon a most ingenious 


device for baffling the malignant stupidity of 

* hanging committees,” who have been known to 
disguise their spite against a picture that strikes them as 
eccentric under a veil of seeming innocence, and to hang it 
upside down. Mr. Duncan Grant has taken a leaf out of the 
book, or shall we say a card out of the pack, of common sense, 
and improved on the customary method of representing the 
King and Queen of Hearts, by painting Adam and Eve, side 
by side, on the same canvas, in such a manner that it is of 
no consequence which way up the picture is hung. In a 
word, Adam is standing on his head. 

It is to some extent mournful to see our cherished ideas 
toppled over, and in this instance we take leave of tradition 
with a more than usually bitter pang, as we wave our moist 
handkerchief in a sad but forever farewell to Diirer and 
Titian. However far back the modern painters have to go 
for their inspiration, we did feel, somehow, that Adam and 
Eve were safe. Though it is consoling to think that perhaps 
as Titian’s picture at the Prado is catalogued as El pecado 
original, so Mr. Duncan Grant’s may be called The Fall of 
Man, and be regarded as the impression of an incident rather 
than as ancestral portraiture. Of the contour of his partner 
I do not wish to say anything; but in fairness to Cain and 
Abel it should be observed that the irreguiarity of her limbs 
is perhaps accounted for by that of the circumstance of her 
birth, and the rather one-sided account of her origin and 
biography needs a little bias if the artist is to give a correct 
impression. Mr. Duncan Grant’s Serpent should be a great 
intellectual treat, if he could be induced to undertake it. 

In the painting of The Ass the same artist seems to have 
been more at home with himself. A really congenial subject 
often brings out an artist’s best qualitics. With a vase of 
flowers Mr. Grant may be equally successful, but is less con- 
vincing. Vanessa Bell’s Women and a Child must have been 
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painted as a protest against the popular Firstborn in last 
year’s Academy. Here the baby is black; a charming 
touch of local colour, which is reflected in the facial expres- 
sions of the bystanding women—presumably relations. Mrs. 
Bell will, I do hope, forgive me for predicting less popularity 
for her protest than for its occasion—which is already in 
coloured prints—if only because the prejudices of contem- 
poraries are invariably overruled by the next generation. 
In these noisy days I quite understand a murmured protest 
is doomed to be ineffectual; it must be loud and unmis- 
takable. At the same time it is far more comfortable to 
enjoy things as they are; it is the next generation who get 
the benefit, if any ; we only suffer from the interruption. 

Compared with the foregoing, Mr. Roger Fry’s landscapes 
appear positively archaic. It is true that they are far in 
advance of anything but the very latest, but they are, after 
all, landscapes, and we can see in them something more than 
an effort to show people how wrong they (the people) are. 
There is space, depth, construction, and above all truth, in 
his presentment of the country we live and walk about in. 
In fact, we can feel ourselves walking about in them as we 
look at them, and think our own thoughts the while. We 
need not say that they give us as much pleasure to look at, 
as pictures, as the etchings of Rembrandt or the pencil draw- 
ings of Constable. But they are just as real, whether we like 
them better or worse. No one ever walked in a landscape 
which was all black and white or all grey and white; it is 
simply a conventional representation that we admire, and 
as long as the power of conveying the impression is intelli- 
gently exercised, it matters not the least whether the artist 
is Dutch or Japanese, or whether he works with a pencil, a 
needle, or a brush. Neither is actually more like what we 
see than is so much printed matter ; but all equally convey 
to us what the artist actually felt—and that is all we have a 
right to expect. Mr. Fry, being an extraordinarily gifted 
individual, can convey his impressions in the most unex- 
pected ways. Others, without pis gifts, and without his 
experience, appear to think that eccentricity is a sufficient 
credential to the feelings of the public, without any other. 
It is not. 

Frankly, I dislike Mr. Fry’s latest phase. I prefer Gains- 
borough, Hobbema, and Van Goyen. But there is no 
reason in disparaging one thing because it differs from 
another. Some of us like sugar in our tea, some of us don’t. 
But everybody with any taste hates bad tea, or what is 
worse—imitation tea. 

A little block of wood painted maroon, by Mr. Fry, is 
catalogued under “Sculpture.” Certain forms are discern- 
ible that indicate in it an attempt to hew it into the likeness, 
or perhaps I should say the suggestion, of something human ; 
but it is not offensively like anything in particular. It is 
entirely free from the obvious intentions observable in the 
works of Sansovino or Michaelangelo to break the Second 
Commandment ; nor does it recall any of the more familiar 
forms of Grabplastik. But one of the first requisites in the 
temperament of a successful craftsman is a recognition of 
the limitations imposed upon him by the material in which 
it is to be executed, and in choosing this inutile lignum and 
painting it a dull colour, Mr. Fry has certainly observed this 
canon of art. Unfortunately the Chinese, and to some 
extent the Italians, have warped our natural conceptions of 
what is beautiful in small pieces of sculpture in more durable 
materials, and the real wooden school of the South Seas has 
never been properly set before us. It is classed under 
“ Anthropology ” in our museums, and is consequently 
never studied. A good deal of it, besides, has probably been 
used to light the fire. 

I was wondering the other day whether Vasari had told us 
the whole, or indeed any, of the truth about the popular 








successes of Cimabue and Giotto. Why were they not burnt 
at the stake, or otherwise evilly entreated, like Galileo? Was 
there no Byzantine Press? Or an Academy of some sort ? 
And were there no critics? Perhaps not. But the real 
explanation would appear to be that whereas Galileo was 
working against the doctrines of the Church, the painters 
were working for them. If instead of Cubists the more 
advanced school to-day were to call themselves Kikuyubists 
(as has been suggested to me), they might yet find themselves 
the centre of a blaze of popularity—or faggots; at the 
present stage of the controversy it would be difficult to say 
which. Or if Mr. Fry were to volunteer the entire redecora- 
tion and repewing of the City Temple (excluding the lettering 
of any texts which included any portions of the Greek 
alphabet), there is no saying how greatly he might advance 
the well-being of the profession of painting by restoring to it 
the great patron under whose protection it was first fostered. 
Mrs. Bell might undertake the Synagogues again, and Mr. 
Duncan Grant the Wesleyan Chapels, leaving the Church of 
England for the Academy. No serious attempt has, I believe, 
been made to attribute the rise and fall of the influence of 
the Holy Church to its patronage and disregard of the arts ; 
but it is a fact that, roughly speaking, the art of painting 
was a very useful handmaid to Rome, so long as she was 
paid decent wages. It is true that she got her mistress into 
serious trouble through being too uppish about having a 
suitable building to house the tomb of a Pope ; but that was 
a long time ago, and she deserves to be reinstated in her 
former position of trust. I have always regretted that 
Beardsley never designed any stained glass windows for the 
churches. Has Mr. Fry ever exercised his centimanous in 
this direction ? As for the rest of the Grafton Group, they 
have splendid opportunities; if they will only not palter 
with the truth, but boldly continue to give nature the lic, 
they have the future in their hands. 
RANDALL Davies. 


JAMES’S THEATRE: THE 
ATTACK 

HE plot: Mérital is the founder and leader of “ the 
Social Party ” in the French Chamber. It has risen 
from being an obscure kind of “ Fourth Party” to 
some hundred and twenty votes. This movement is an 
important one. Mérital (aged 52) is an orator and the 
originator of its programme ; aman with ideas. The propaga- 
tion of his ideas has been the work of Frépeau, a newspaper 
owner of great wealth. The two men are apparently friends. 
The play opens when power is in Mérital’s grasp, and at this 
moment “ the attack ”’ is made on his reputation. An article 
is published accusing him of having stolen 4,000 frances 
from the solicitor in whose office he worked as clerk when he 
was twenty. His enemies work this for all it is worth. The 
attack ostensibly originated from a disreputable journalist, 
but it was engineered by Frépeau, who wishes to oust Mérital 
from the leadership, coveting that position himself. Mérital 
guesses who is the originator of “ the attack,” though we do 
not know this until the middle of the second act. We cannot 
even be sure that the charge is a true one till the second act. 
Mérital is unwilling to prosecute the journalist for criminal 
libel, but we are not sure that his motive is not that he thinks 
it proper and politic to ignore him. We only know that it is 
Frépeau who has forced him to take legal proceedings in 
giving the charge prominence by indignantly and ostenta- 
tiously rebutting it in his papers. Just before “ the attack ” 
is made Mérital has accepted the hand of a girl half his age 
—reluctantly, because he considers himself a spent man. He 
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saves his reputation and his party by blackmailing Frépeau, 
whose complicity in a corrupt political ramp he discovers a 
few hours before the trial. He forces Frépeau to bribe the 
journalist to suppress his evidence, and emerges triumphant 
from four months’ unpopularity, during which time his party 
has melted away and his own family have begun to distrust 
him. Before his acquittal he confesses that the accusation 
is a true one to Renée, his future wife, the only person who 
has firmly believed in his innocence. In the last and third 
act, when he is being acclaimed by people who had doubted 
him, he comes back to be tried again by the woman he loves. 
He tells the story of his theft, of his struggle to pay back the 
money, and in telling it he appears more a hero than a weak- 
ling. Of course, she forgives him. But he will not take 
advantage of the reaction in his favour. He marries and 
retires. To my mind this conclusion is dull, but the play 
seemed to me to contain such possibilities of solid suecess 
that after seeing it I felt prompted to write the following 
letters : 
Sir George Alexander. 
January 6th, 1914. 

Dear Sir,—By your kind invitation I attended this evening a 
performance of The Attack. I have no illusions whatever about the 
attitude of managers towards dramatic critics. There is hardly a 
manager in London who does not vote them a nuisance from a business 
point of view. The impetus a good notice can give to a successful 
play is almost negligible, and, when once a play is on and money has 
been spent, what good, let alone the harm it may possibly do, can 
result from a man writing in the papers to say that the play has not 
given him satisfaction and ought not to satisfy anybody ? Adverse 
criticism always comes to saying that a play was not worth staging. 
it is conceivable that beforehand a manager might have liked to hear 
an opinion on this point, but after he has produced the play what 
interest can such remarks have for him, except the interest, which 
gets weaker the longer a man is before the public, of reading about 
anything with which he is personally concerned ? I expatiate on these 
very obvious facts because I am anxious to persuade you that I am 
not so eccentric as this letter must incline you to believe. My excuse 
is a strong conviction that if you could persuade the author to allow 
you to take certain liberties with his text, the career of The Attack 
might be transformed from what promises to be a languid one into a 
real success. If the observations I have to make were criticisms from 
the point of view of art, or intended to exhibit my own discernment, 
I should not trouble you with them. For, frankly, I do not admire 
the play. It did not inspire me with emotions I greatly value or make 
me think; but I enjoyed it. I was excited, wondering what was 
going to happen next ; now and then I was touched, and the ingenuity 
of the scene in which the blackmailer was blackmailed made me rub 
my hands with delight. No doubt it was rather a puerile pleasure, 
and I know I am more easily pleased than many people with whose 
views on what is most worth seeing on the stage I entirely agree ; but 
there it is, that scene gave me just the kind of jolly amused excitement 
one gets from reading stories in which the tables are cleverly turned 
on the villain. It was an amusing surprise, too, that Frépeau should 
turn out a treacherous scoundrel—quite unforeseen. Fauie de mieua, 
it seems to me this kind of pleasure is worth having. Then Renée’s 
proposal to Mérital in the first act is very pretty. And how well 
Miss Hedman played it! Did not she say: ** Think of yourself. Are 
you quite sure you don’t love me?” exactly right ? And when she 
stood up at the end of that constrained, unsatisfactory talk at the 
table (her miserable little gulp when she had forced herself to speak 
unemotionally did not escape me) and said abruptly, and yet quietly 
(making, of course, stupid women in the audience titter) : ** Don’t you 
want me to be your wife?” she struck me as acting admirably. 
Afterwards I lost interest in her, but that was largely M. Bernstein’s 
fault. Of course, in France, where they are not so used to women 
proposing on the stage as we are, ever since Bernard Shaw persuaded 
many that it is a normal event, the transference of the familiar 
* Then, it is yes ?”’ and “I am so happy ” from the man’s mouth to 
the woman’s must have seemed more piquant : here we could not be 
expected to feel much surprise. Again, our inability to guess how 
Mérital is going to escape exposure (for we half divined from your 
acting that the libel was true) holds us in agreeable suspense up to the 
middle of the second act. With such advantages it struck me as a 
pity that the voyage of such a well-built ship should languish for the 
want of its being scraped and better rigged. Cannot you and “ Mr. 
George Egerton ”’ take advantage of a hypothetical, I grant, but not 
improbable ignorance of the English language on the part of M. Bern- 
stein to introduce a few alterations ? Alterations which I am sure 


would contribute to the play’s popularity. It lags lamentably as it 
is in places ; in the second act and in the third. Firstly, it is a mistake 
to make Mérital retire from public life after his triumph. We are 
asked to take him for a man of power, devoted, unselfseekingly devoted, 
to public ends, and for one who believes in his own political sagacity. If 
he really cared about his work he would swallow the unpleasantness 
of having to take advantage of a, strictly speaking, wrongful acquittal. 
His retirement shows him more interested in himself than in his cause. 
Besides, he had paid in full already for his early fault. Secondly, in 
telling his story to Renée (I admired the way in which you managed 
to hold our attention during that too lengthy speech) he need not begin 
with his father’s career. Passons au deluge. He was poor; he was 
tempted ; he stole; by making a terrific effort he managed to refund 
the money. That is all we need to be told, and surely he might con- 
sider himself fit to continue to work for a cause on which his heart 
was set? Thirdly, his relation with Renée would be much more 
moving if, instead of saying in the second act, “* Why are you here ? 
You ought to be in the country, away from all this trouble,” and so on, 
he took her devotion more for granted. This thought for her is arti- 
ficial. Of course, he knew she would want to be by him during the 
worst days of his anxiety. Fourthly, at the beginning of the second 
act his children discuss tentatively and timidly, as though for the first 
time, the possibility that the case may go against their father. During 
the past four months they must have approached this subject again 
and again, and communicated their fears to each other before, especially 
when the corroborative evidence for the Prefecture came in seeming 
to confirm the accusation. This conversation is really post-dated. 
It, therefore, lacks the intensity proper to the situation on the day 
of the trial itself. We ought to take up the situation on the nail, so to 
speak ; then it would be effective. It is always ineffective on the 
stage to explain at moments of excitement what has happened in 
between the acts. Such events must be merely implied in the actual 
situation presented ; the audience is always quick to divine them. 
These are the points at which the play hangs fire. With apologies for 
officiousness, etc., ete.—Yours very faithfully. 


To M. Bernstein. 

MonsiEuR,—Will you excuse an unsolicited report upon your play 
at the St. James’s Theatre? If The Attack does not have a successful 
run, this will be largely due to the slowness with which certain passages 
are taken. On your stage utterance and gesture are not only more 
vivacious, but action moves in a quicker tempo. A certain formality 
in the arrangement of the scenes is, therefore, not so liable to become 
obtrusive, and artificialities in the dialogue attract less attention. 
That is one of the main differences to be kept in mind in writing for 
your stage and ours. At the St. James’s the acting is much too slow 
for the play. You have been fortunate in your heroine. Miss Hedman 
plays the part of Renée well. Sir George Alexander is often admirable . 
He could not have been better than he was in the scene when Frépeau 
draws his attention to “ the attack” in the papers. His “* I can treat 
it with contempt. Eh?’ was spoken to perfection. There is a certain 
lack of freedom and energy in his impersonation, and as a lover his 
voice has sometimes a too sentimental and monotonously considerate 
cadence ; but wherever the part requires an exhibition of self-control , 
and his manner should suggest that of the practised public man, he 
succeeded. The precise degree in which he left it open to us to wonder 
what his motive was for being so reluctant to prosecute was a piece of 
acting of no little subtlety. We could not be quite certain whether 
his behaviour was that of a man who is innocent, but knows that things 
will look black for him when his case comes into court, or that of a man 
who knows his one chance of getting off is to brazen it out and to 
persuade meanwhile as many people as he can that he is innocent. 
His sons were, however, hopelessly stockish, and the fact that in 
England family relations are more free and easy than in France makes 
it all the more important that they should play their parts with more 
spontaneity. The producer, too, made the mistake in the second act 
of grouping the actors artificially ; father and daughter appeared at 
one moment in a tender embrace in the centre of the stage while the 
two sons stood like footmen, one each side of the front of it. You can 
have no idea how chilling to our interest this sort of spectacle is. Again, 
they were most absurdly grouped when they were all looking out of tlic 
window and exclaiming about what was going on among the howling 
crowd down below. I implore you, in all disinterestedness, to telegraph 
at once : “* Make the minor actors wake up and behave more naturally. 
Take all the family scenes three times as briskly. More hammer and 
tongs about the dialogue all through.’’—Etce., etc. 


Needless to say, the next morning I knew my place better 
than to post these letters, but they contain all the criticism 
I have to make upon a play which might go better than it 
does ; though how well it goes (it is not an important play) 
matters little to the cause of the Drama. 

Desmond MacCartny. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HY is it that Japanese authors are allowed to 
W write in English newspapers any sort of bar- 
barous jargon they like? Mr. Yoshio Markino 
was the first to be licensed. To start with, one found his 
“ delightfully quaint ” English amusing in a mild way, but 
with repetition his sedulously cherished howlers became 
irritating. Still, he was only one ; and primarily a painter 
at that. But now Mr. Yone Noguchi has turned up, and he 
is doing the same thing. Mr. Noguchi is considered in 
Japan—at least so his friends tell us—the first poet of the 
day. Those who remembered his last residence here 
assured us that on his return he would compel all men— 
like Helen of Troy or Mr. Tagore. He comes. One is pre- 
pared to be conquered. One turns to one’s Westminster 
Gazette to read his works ; and one finds there columns of 
stuff, possibly inspired, but certainly written in such pigeon- 
English that one cannot bother to read it. 


* * * 

Mr. Noguchi’s pigeon-English is not of quite so curious a 
breed as Mr. Markino’s, but it is sufficiently bad. One does 
not blame him for that. He writes English a great deal 
better than I do Japanese. But why on earth cannot the 
newspapers who print his works translate them into normal 
English? Is it that their sub-editors shrink from the task ? 
Is it that they fondly believe that we are all so fascinated 
by English of the Noguchi-Markinesque brand that we had 
much rather have it than any other sort; or is it that a 
tradition has been established that Anglo-Japanese articles 
are not to be altered? If this is true, it is a thousand 
pities that, for all their charm, Mr. Markino’s early produc- 
tions were not unmercifully damned. What should we say 
if newspapers began printing in all their native crudity 
articles by Frenchmen and Germans imperfectly acquainted 
with the tongue of this country? Suppose this journal 
came out next week with an essay beginning : 

What sadly fall the leaves of automne! What of sadness tumble 
on the heart because that the winter put his snows on all the country. 
And sad also the spring, the spring who arouse the love in the soul, and 


who make to think to all the springs of the time past. My heart weep 
like a bird who have lose her companion. 


Or suppose a German were allowed by the Westminster to 
present its readers with a political article opening : 

No Dutcher has the by Mr. Gamaliel Zoop, Amerikansh postaltele- 
grafkommunikationdepartment minister on politishekonomy famose 
lecture to a at Manchester people-coming-together delivered recently 
without outerorderly pleasure read. 


Obviously we should not tolerate it. Can it be that, even 
after the war with Russia, even after Japanese professors 
have written works on sociology, the superstition lingers 
here that a thing cannot possibly be truly Japanese unless it 
has the odour of an old curiosity shop ? 

ok co * 


None of this, I may say, is meant to be discourteous to 
Mr. Noguchi. I merely suggest that it would be better for 
him if he vetoed every endeavour to print his English 
articles as he writes them. If he were the Japanese Homer— 
indeed, he may be that for all I know—I should say precisely 
the same thing. Can he be aware that even his faulty 
spelling goes uncorrected ? 

* x * 

Happily, in these days the English language is not 
without its friends. A Society for Pure English (its abbre- 
viated title is the S.P.E., which, somehow or other, has a 


fine traditional flavour about it) has just been founded, an 

has already been joined by many of the first living English 
writers and scholars. It has nothing to do with the Simpli- 
fied Speling Sosieti, of which, as far as I am concerned, the 
less we hear the better; and it starts with a modest pro- 
gramme. Its chief aim is to foster and direct the imme- 
morial tendency of the English language to grow organically. 
Until quite recent times we acquired words from abroad, 
naturalised them, and dressed them in English clothes. 
Nowadays we leave them in their native forms and speckle 
them over our pages in italics. The number of French 
words used in this way is constantly increasing, and few 
people have the courage to start Anglicising them on their 
own, either in script or in speech. But if we must go on 
using words like chef-d’@uvre, nuance, and rendezvous, why 
cannot we incorporate them properly, instead of letting them 
remain, so to speak, mere foreign attachés? The members 
of the S.P.E. will pledge themselves to use adaptations 
suggested from time to time (at ripe times) by their repre- 
sentatives ; personally, I shall follow all such suggestions 
like a greyhound. 

* ok * 


The next thing wanted will be an S.P.F.—a Society for 
Pure French. The French have of late years acquired, if 
anything, even more undigested words from us than we have 
from them. An exchange in the commercial sphere there 
has long been ; and the Tailor High-Life is almost as hoary 
an institution in Paris as the Maison Jones is in London. 
But lately English words and phrases, sporting and general, 
have poured into France. You can see them everywhere in 
the newspapers ; and they are astonishingly numerous in the 
cleverer and slangier type of French society novel. Such 
books as those of Willy are sown with them. The French 
even import English words that England never exported ; 
Parisians starting for a walk have been heard to say that they 
were going to take a footing. Rather than let the present 
state of things continue, it would be worth while arranging 
for exchange of prisoners taken in the last twenty years. 


* * * 


Mr. Clive Bell is bringing out a book on Art. It is under- 
stood that it is an exposition of the wsthetics of Post- 
Impressionism, and that, as in his preface to the last Post- 
Impressionist Exhibition at the Grafton Galleries, he trails 
his coat. Post-Impressionism is associated in many people’s 
minds with an attitude towards life, let alone art, which 
makes them uncomfortable if it does not make them posi- 
tively indignant. It has been the subject of several sermons. 
Nothing is more absurd than the way in which anything new 
in art or literature is at once explained as the product of 
debauchery or madness or what not ; but there is this much 
soundness in this preposterous method of criticism, that any 
new movement in art has often an affinity with a general 
attitude of mind towards other things, morals, customs, 
habits. It will be interesting to sec what Mr. Bell has to 
say about the attitude of Post-Impressionists towards 
modern life and the arts generally. The Futurists have 
expounded their gospel on all sorts of subjects from poctry to 
sexual desire and war, but I confess that, as far as I can make 
them out, their views on these subjects are as old as they 
are unattractive ; and to me at least the Futurist verse of 
Signor Marinetti reads like slightly more disjected Whitman 
or Henley with a flavouring of French impressionism. The 
new methods in painting are here, but the new vital matter 
or manner in verse has not yet arrived. If the doctrines 


behind Post-Impressionism are as coherent and as sincere as 
they are alleged to be, it should be at least as easy to illus- 
trate them in verse as in paint. 


SoLoMoN EAGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Step- Children of Nature. By 
Howard Latimer. 6s. 


The Mountain Apart. 


6s. 


ALEXANDRA WATSON. 


By James Prosper. Heinemann. 


In Step-Children of Nature Miss Alexandra Watson treats 
in a peculiarly sane, sensible, and interesting way the 
problem of the illegitimate child. I should like to be able 
to say that she treats it from the modern point of view, 
but to say that would be to pay to modernity too high a 
compliment. I will say rather, then, that she treats it 
from what one hopes will be the futurist point of view. 
Although Step-Children of Nature treats of a problem, it is 
not nearly didactic or preachy enough to be called a problem 
novel ; indeed, it is not preachy or didactic at all. Authors 
of problem novels force their opinions upon their readers 
either in long and unbroken pages written in the first person, 
or by putting prolix, argumentative, or rhetorical, and 
mostly irrelevant, speeches into the mouths of their charac- 
ters—they usually create one character specially for 
oratorical purposes. Miss Watson docs none of these 
things; she just straightforwardly tclls her story. Yet 
one perceives quite clearly that as her heroine—her first 
heroine, for there are two—thinks and acts so she would act 
and think herself upon similar occasion, and so she would 
have all other women think and act. If one has a theory to 
propound in an art-form, Miss Watson’s method is pre- 
eminently the method in which to propound it. 

Miss Kate Welsh, the first heroine, is introduced on the 
first page. She is a young woman of four and twenty, the 
only child of a wise father, living in rooms of her own in 
London, and earning a suflicicent livelihood by research 
work of some sort or another. To her—also on the first 
page—comes a letter from a sometime school-fellow, a girl 
younger than herself, the daughter of a tradesman in a small 
provincial town. Lottie is in the very worst trouble in 
which it is easily possible for the daughter of a tradesman 
living in a small provincial town to find herself, and she has 
appealed blindly to Kate because she realises that there is 
no one clse in the wide world to whom she can appeal. 
Kate is not in the least paniestricken or overwhelmed by 
the news; it does not even throw her into a state of mind; 
as she read the !etter her face was “ inscrutable, her lips 
were tightly locked. Whatever her expression meant, 
however, it showed no sign of outraged prudery nor any 
violent grief. It was marked by a deep seriousness, and 
perhaps some latent irritation. She got up slowly at last, 
and cleared the things off the little table into a miniature 
kitchen.” 

Then she wrote a reply to Lottie, in the course of which 
she said : 

Don’t work yourself up into such a ferment. You have done nothing 
loathsome, nothing contemptible—only something very irresponsible of 
which, unfortunately, you will not be able to bear all the consequences 
yourself, That is a pear of another tree, but it is the pear which seems 
to me of the most importance, and if I give you my help and protection 
it is on the understanding that you will take the same care of yourself, 
and follow out the same regimen, as if you were going to give birth to a 
perfectly legitimate child in the holy bonds of wedlock. You will think 
me harsh, perhaps, in dwelling on the child rather than on yourself, but 
he or she will soon be the main point to be considered, for it is only in 
books that illegitimate children die at birth ; the most of them flourish 
exceedingly, especially when they are, as in this case, the result of the 
union of two healthy young people, so much in love with each other as 
to be unable to conceive that there are other considerations in life which 
have a higher claim on their hearts and consciences than the satisfaction 
of their own passionate desires. 


She took the unhappy affair into her own capable hands, 
and managed it, so far as it could be managed, with skill, 


discretion, and adroitness. She brought Lottic to London, 
then took her to France, where the child was born. There 
was no evil in Lottie whatever—she was not even incontinent: 
she was as harmless as a dove and as silly as a goose, and 
when, some time after her child’s birth, she had to make a 
cardinal choice, she made, as was inevitable with one of 
her nature, a wrong one. She married a racketty, good- 
for-nothing sort of man who, knowing her story, made it a 
condition of marriage that she should part absolutely from 
her child. Thus the charge of Cecily devolved upon Kate, 
and right splendidly did she fulfil it. When the time came 
for the girl of sixteen to learn from Kate’s lips the story 
of her birth there were no hysterics, no ravings against fate, 
no half-remembered quotations from foolish conventional 
novels—these, presumably, she had not been allowed to 
read, or, if she had, had been subjected to an influence 
which satisfactorily counteracted theirs. Thenceforward 
Cecily becomes the heroine of the tale—a young woman 
intelligent and well-poised beyond the average of her kind, 
but with a strong tincture of romance in her being. That 
romantic quality brought her into what, so far as we are 
told, was the one perilous situation of her life, a situation 
interestingly presented. But her sound training and her 
natural sanity enabled her to steer clear of it, and we leave 
her in perfect confidence that there will be no more serious 
trouble, not even so much as a nervous breakdown, in store 
for her. There is yet another step-daughter of nature 
in this story, and with her, too, everything goes well. Miss 
Watson keeps us at the standpoint of sanity throughout. 

By The Mountain Apart Mr. Prosper means the unmated 
woman, married or single. There are five of such women 
in his story, and only one of them, we are happy to say, 
makes a bad end. The leading lady is Rose Hilton, a girl 
of eighteen when we first come across her, much impressed 
by a performance of Rosmersholm in the theatre at the end 
of Brighton pier. Although she was partner in a successful 
Brighton lodging house, and had doubtless accumulated a 
certain amount of experience of life, Rose was just a little 
young, it seems to me, to have been so keenly conscious, 
as she was, of the forlornness of a celibate existence. One 
hardly expects an outburst like this from eighteen : 

* Look at Mrs. Bunnett upstairs. She’s a digestive apparatus with 
an interest in fancy-work. What’s the good of that ? She’s never had 
ababy. She ought to be taken out and shot. . . . What's the good of 
Rose Hilton, if it comes to that ? . . . I have some value, at any rate. 
I can do my work well, and I like doing it, but there’s a lot of waste 
going oninme. . . . I myself am being wasted. Iamnotold. I think 
from the way men look at me I’m not ugly. Things might happen to 
me, but they don’t. I am like an empty room with the electric light left 
on in it, and the fire burning. Yes, that’sit. All the light and warmth 
in me is being wasted.” 

‘“* Mark my words,” said Lady Myrone decisively, ** this is what comes 
of going to hear plays by that man Ibsen. You never used to say such 
things.” 


In order to put a stop to that wastage of light and warmth, 
one is given to understand, Rose accepted an offer of mar- 
riage from a wealthy, worldly and cynical old gentleman of 
sixty-cight ; ran away from him on her wedding night, and 
motored back to him the following morning on learning by 
telegram that her sudden departure had been followed by 
a paralytic stroke. During the rest of Mr. Penage’s bed- 
ridden life she behaved so extremely nicely to him in every 
respect that one feels that she fully earned the ample wealth 
he left her. To her, as to Kate Welsh in Miss Watson’s 
story, came the opportunity of befriending a fellow-woman 
in distress ; she seized it, and handled it with a readiness 
and dexterity almost equal to Kate’s. She was an inflam- 


mable young person, and there was just one moment in her 
career when only a sudden interruption in a portrait-painter s 
studio saved her from catastrophe. 


But there was that 
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interruption, and the end of her, so far as we are told of it 
here, was congenial marriage and fur-lined comfort. Mr. 
Prosper knows how to write. He is at as much pains to 
individualise—I wish to heaven that there were some 
English equivalent to préciser other than that pestilent word 
individualise—his minor as his major characters. His 
dialogue is bright and pointed, and although his title sug- 
gests a moral somewhere lurking, he never moralises. 
HuBert BLaAnp. 


LETTERS OF MARX AND ENGELS 


Briefwechsel zwischen Marx und Engels, 1844-1883. Edited 
by Aucust BEBEL and Ep. Bernsterx. Published by 
J. H. W. Dietz, Stuttgart. (Four volumes, price 
44 marks.) 

While the valuable materials collected by Francis Place 
are but accessible to students of the Manuscript Department 
of the British Museum, and Robert Owen’s correspondence 
is stored away somewhere in the buildings of the Co-operative 
Society in Manchester, every scrap of manuscript left by 
Karl Marx has been carefully edited and published. First 
came a “ History of the Theories of Surplus Value,” in four 
volumes, mainly drawn from British economists, beginning 
with Petty and ending with Richard Jones, and now four 
volumes of correspondence, containing nearly 1,400 letters, 
have been issued. They form, as far as facts are concerned, 
the most adequate history of the life of Marx from 1850 to 
1883, or the thirty years of his exile in London. The first 
volume exhibits him in his formative period ; during which 
he published his Misére de la Philosophie (1847), directed 
against Proudhon, and the Communist Manifesto (end of 
1847), a challenge to German and French Socialism in the 
name of Class Warfare and Economic Evolution. After the 
failure of the Revolution of 1848 he settled in London (end 
of 1849), where, in the midst of « desperate struggle for a 
bare existence, he seriously applied himsclf to the study of 
British economies and politics. 

The second volume of the Letters embraces the six years 
from 1854 to 1860. Chartism was fast dying ; on the throne 
of France sat Napoleon III. ; in Prussia the last remnants of 
the old Communist guard were in prison—all hope cf retriev- 
ing the defeat of 1848 had vanished. Marx then discovered 
a ray of light in the approaching commercial crisis—the 
distress of 1855-6 filled him with hope of world-wide economic 
catastrophe, but after 1857, when capitalism had emerged 
triumphantly from one of its severest trials, Marx frankly 
confessed that the “ sick man” had still a long lease of life 
before him. Meanwhile he was laying the foundation of his 
Capital, the first instalment of which was the Critique of 
Political Economy (1859). The Lehrjahre were at an end. 

The third volume, embracing the decade 1860-70, shows 
Marx at the zenith of his power; the letters written at that 
time are commentaries on Das Kapital (published in 1867), 
and contain, besides, a history of his activity in the Inter- 
national Working Men’s Association. He was then really in 
touch with English Trade Unionism and polities. His aim 
and end was to bring about a renascence of Chartism on the 
basis of class warfare, social reform, and independent political 
action. He spent an enormous amount of time and energy 
on this task, he even laid aside his work on Das Kapital in 
order to be able to train Odgers, Cremer, Lucraft, Applegarth, 
ete., for their revolutionary careers ; but all his experiments 
were dashed to pieces on the rocks of Liberalism, Proudhon- 
ism, and Bakouninism. ‘The fourth volume represents the 
autumn of Marx’s life—second edition of Das Kapital, 
partial recognition of his leadership in Germany and France 
—but he was by that time no more capable of any sustained 


effort; his health, undermined by overwork, gave way. Cures 
at Carlsbad, in France, and in Algiers proved of no avail, 
and he passed away on March 14th, 1883. 

So far we have hardly mentioned Engels, yet he played a 
big part in the life of his friend, whom he adored as the 
greatest intellect of the age. From 1850 to 1870 Engels 
lived in Manchester, at first as book-keeper, afterwards as 
partner in the cotton factory of Ermin & Engels. During all 
those years he generously and ungrudgingly assisted his 
friend, partly with money and partly with literary work. 
He used to send, at first, small sums, then £100 to £200 
annually, and from 1868 onwards he paid Marx an annuity 
of £350, besides extras for doctors’ bills, travels, ete. Marx, 
in the first years of his life in London; had but a very inade- 
quate knowledge of the English language, and yet he served, 
from 1851 to 1860, as one of the London correspondents of 
the New York Tribune, and as contributor to the American 
Cyclopedia. He could only do justice to his duties through 
the assistance of Engels, who wrote English fluently. Engels 
had lived, in the forties, in Lancashire, and taken part in the 
Owenite and Chartist movements ; in 1843-4 he contributed 
a serics of articles to Owen’s New Moral World, and from 
1845 he was the Continental correspondent of O’Connor’s 
Northern Star. The knowledge he had gained he willingly put 
into the service of Marx. After his day’s work in the office 
of the factory he spent the evening in writing Marx’s articles 
for the New York Tribune and the Cyclopedia. The essays on 
Germany in 1848, which had been ascribed to Marx, are now 
shown to have emanated from the pen of Engels. Probably 
half of the correspondence of Marx on the Crimean War, 
published under the title, The Eastern Question, must be 
credited to Engels, who possessed an expert knowledge of 
military matters, as evidenced by the war notes written 
by him on the Franco-German campaign for the Pall Mall 
Gazette. He was always looking forward to the time when 
the German revolutionary forees would call upon him to 
put himself at their head. However, these dreams aside, it 
may safely be assumed that without Engels there would have 
been no Marx such as we came to know him. Driven by 
poverty he might have become a Professor at some University 
—for he was a great classical scholar and mathematician 
but never the author of Das Kapital, the soul of the Inter- 
national, and the inspirer of the Continental and American 
Socialism and Syndicalism. It was a unique friendship— 
Southey’s devotion to Coleridge might, perhaps, be regarded 
as equal to that of Engels to his friend. Marx was fully 
conscious of the services rendered to him by Engels, and on 
the eve of the publication of Das Kapital he, usually reserved 
and undemonstrative, wrote to him in the following strain : 

* Dear Frevp,—I have just corrected the last sheet. The appen- 
dix, dealing with the form of value, comprises twenty pages. Prefalce 
corrected and sent off. Thus the first volume is done with. I owe 
it to you only that this was rendered possible. Without your devotion 
to me I could not possibly have accomplished the enormous labours 


for the three volumes. I embrace you, full of thanks! Salut, dear, 
dear friend! Your K. M.” 


A veritable pageantry of historic events and personages 
moves across the pages of this collection of Letters. Revo- 
lutions and wars, popular movements rise and sink ; Louis 
Blane and Ledru Rollin, Mazzini and Garibaldi, Bakounine 
and Herzen, Ernest Jones and Julian Harney, Ferdinand 
Lassalle and Wilhelm Liebknecht, and many minor gods 
cross or join the path of Marx. The whole life of the German, 
Polish, French, and Italian immigration in London, with 
its romantic adventures and sordid miseries, its revolu- 
tionary dreams and prosaic realities, is noted and often 
sarcastically commented upon. From the time of the Inter- 
national Marx was visibly shedding his German and French 
feathers, and increasingly adapting himself to English life. 
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His German style lost its idiomatic freshness, and in the 
seventies he merely wrote German words, but was thinking 
in English. 

Most of his knowledge of economics and politics he owed 
to England. He transplanted, in a systematic manner, the 
economic and socialistic thought of the English Industrial 
Revolution, the rise of modern capitalism, and the Chartist 
period, to Germany and Eastern Europe at a time when 
these countries were entering a similar phase. He is their 
Ricardo, Owen, and Hodgkin rolled in one, but permeated 
by Hegelian dialectics and a historical sense of which none 
of his predecessors could boast. 


“THE PADDED MAN” 
The Life of Edward Bulwer, First Lord Lytton. 


Granpson, THE Earu or Lyrron. In 2 Vols. 
millan. 30s. net. 

This biography is a little late. The number of people who 
are likely to feel the least interest in the personality of the 
first Lord Lytton is, one is inclined to think, a diminishing 
one. Novelist, essayist, dramatist, politician, Lytton played 
a considerable part in his own day. He plays a very small 
part, indeed, in ours. His contemporaries were lavish in 
praise of his attainments. Dickens, Forster, Macaulay, 
Coventry Patmore, Carlyle—all these men, in their varying 
ways, paid tribute to his genius. There was no period of his 
life when he need have complained of want of recognition. 
He became a classic before he was thirty, an achievement 
that was less common in mid-Victorian England than in the 
England of to-day. His fame, however, was short-lived. It 
survived him by but a few years. At the present time he 
ranks, perhaps, a little highcr than Harrison Ainsworth, and 
considerably lower than Trollope. Where are the readers of 
Alice, or Not So Bad as We Seem, or even Pelham? If any- 
where, among the ranks of the aged and infirm. 

All the same, one is grateful for this book. For the life of 
Lytton is far more interesting than anything that Lytton 

ver wrote. The mystery that shrouded his existence is at 
last dispelled. The truth has been told. For the first time 
the whole of the facts relating to Lytton’s unfortunate mar- 
riage have been made public. It is not a pretty story, and 
the most enthusiastic admirer of Lytton would find it hard to 
maintain that his hero emerges from it with any degree of 
eredit. That there were faults on both sides is amply demon- 
strated, but it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the 
balanee of blame lay with the husband. The truth is that 
Lytton was a born philanderer. Marriage demanded of him 
qualities that he did not possess. His mother looked askance 
upon the union, and her ultimate friendly intervention 
appears to have been resented by both parties. Thrown 
upon his own resources, Lytton worked feverishly to support 
himself and his wife in a style that would have been con- 
sidered extravagant by a Cabinct Minister. The strain told 
heavily upon him. He became peevish, irritable—finally 
impossible. There were a number of “ scenes,”’ one of them 
of a peculiarly disgraceful character. Then came the inevit- 
able estrangement, followed by a life-long separation. 
Lytton was quick to seek, and find, consolation elsewhere. 

That he had acted otherwise than as a gentleman in the 
matter never seems to have crossed his mind for an instant. 
The man was blinded by his self-conceit. A very prince 
among poseurs, he always saw himself as the man he would 
have liked to have been. It was a shoddy cnough réle, 
heaven knows, but Lytton was ill-fitted to sustain the part. 
His biographer states the case admirably : 


By His 
Mac- 


. . . When he took his pen in hand Bulwer always conjured up 
before himself an image of the man he wished and believed himself to 


be ; for materials he drew upon all the finer qualities of his nature, and 
with an artist’s hand he fashioned them into the figure of a tragic hero, 
maligned, misunderstood, but ever ready to forgive. In his letters, in 
his private memoranda, and doubtless in his own thoughts, this image 
perpetually recurs. But to his wife it had too little of the substance of 
reality ; and he would have succeeded better if in these appeals he could 
have revealed a little more of the erring human being who, though 
struggling always, had become humbled by many failures. 


It was many years after his separation from his wife that 
the outstanding event in Lytton’s life occurred. In 1845 was 
published The New Timon. (It appeared anonymously, by 
the way, and provoked from Lowell the epigram that “ the 
fate of Junius is a warning to all authors not to preserve the 
anonymous too strictly.”’) A passage in the first part con- 
tained an offensive reference to Tennyson, who was elsewhere 
described as “ school-miss Alfred.” Here is the passage : 

No tawdry grace shall womanise my pen ! 

Even in love-song man should write for men ! 
Not mine, not mine (O Muse forbid !) the boon 
Of borrowed notes, the mock bird’s modish tune, 
The jingling medley of purloin’d conceits, 
Outbaying Wordsworth, and outglittering Keats, 
Where all the airs of patchwork-pastoral chime 
To drowsy ears in Tennysonian rhyme ! 

The charge was unjust ; but not absurdly unjust. There 
was sufficient truth in it to leave a sting behind. What was 
absurd was that this dandified coxcomb, the pet of Lady 
Blessington, the idol of Belgravian drawing-rooms, should 
presume to lecture any human being on the subject of 
effeminacy. Tennyson’s revenge was magnificent. He re- 
plied in The New Timon and the Poets—drily described by the 
present Lord Lytton as “ a piece of great satirical merit : 

We know him, out of Shakespeare’s art, 
And those fine curses which he spoke,— 
The old Timon with his noble heart, 
That, strongly loathing, greatly broke. 
So died the Old ; here comes the New ; 
Regard him—a familiar face ; 
I thought we knew him! Why, it’s you,— 
The padded man that wears the stays! .. . 


A piece of great satirical merit ? It is more than that. 
Tennyson has seized upon this fleeting, fugitive figure, and 
given it a local habitation and a name. 


THE PLACE OF PROFIT-SHARING 


Co-partnership and Profit-sharing. By ANEURIN WILLIAMs, 
Hon. Secretary of the Labour Co-partnership Associa- 
tion. (Home University Library.) Williams & Norgate. 
Is. net. 

This little volume almost marks an epoch. It is over 
twenty years since the last English book on profit-sharing 
was published. The dates in the bibliography are 1884 
and 1891 for English, 1892, 1898, and 1900 for American 
books. It was time, then, that the English advocates of 
co-partnership should bring their propaganda up-to-date, 
and their leader, Mr. Aneurin Williams, has rightly under- 
taken the task. Co-partnership may be regarded as the 
last ditch of benevolent individualism, the sole remedy for 
social ills that the anti-Socialist puts forward with any 
pretence to constructive theory. Hence we read these 
pages with critical hostility until we arrived at the last 
chapter. Then, to our astonishment, we discovered that the 
spirit of the age has captured even the commander-in-chief 
of the profit-sharers. Co-partnery is to be the handmaid or, 


at any rate, the colleague of collectivism ; it is based in the 
last resort on the now popular syndicalist criticism of Stat« 
Socialism. 

“T am not hoping,” 


says the author, by co-partnership 
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E “to solve the social question: co-partnership is not a 
in panacea: many other things are necessary. Within 
Be certain spheres I grant to the collectivist that State and 
~ Municipal ownership and control may be necessary’; and 


rh then he goes on to describe a bonus system, akin to profit- 
sharing, which obtains in the Stafford Municipal Gas Depart- 
ment. And again: “ From Socialism and from syndicalism, 


“ from voluntary association and from capitalism, [co-partner- 
2 ship] takes the best elements and strives to conserve and to 
y harmonise them in the common interests of all.” Our joy 
: over the repentant co-partner necessarily takes the sting 
out of this review. How can we deride and belittle and 
. castigate one who comes to us thus meekly claiming the 


mantle neither of Moses the Socialist nor of Aaron the 
syndicalist, but, as it were, of Hur, who at least held up one 
of the arms of the prophet, and so is dimly remembered ? 

All that anybody need know about profit-sharing and 
co-partnership from the standpoint of its adherents is given 
in this volume, except, indeed, statistics, which would spoil 
the picture. We have up-to-date descriptions of the 
classic French concerns of Godin and Leclaire, though no 
mention is made of the apotheosis of that form of benevo- 
lence the Zeiss Stiftung of Jena, where the owner of a 
scientific instrument factory bequeathed his factory to itself 
and constituted it a perpetual corporation, like an Oxford 
or Cambridge college. For more obvious reasons the greatly 
boomed and quickly abandoned scheme of Sir Christopher 
Furness is also unrecorded. 

Probably it is the painfully slow progress of co-partnership 
which has abated the once lofty claims of its advocates. 
The Government returns, quoted as conclusive, show 101 
profit-sharing concerns in 1894 and 133 in 1912, or a growth 
of less than two per annum. Mr. Williams wisely declines 
to look ahead for more than a couple of generations, and yet 
this rate of progression would give him only some 270 
profit-sharing firms in the Great Britain of 1984. But there 
are other grave objections to co-partnery as a social remedy. 
Mr. Williams strives manfully to show that it is not hostile 
to trade unionism, and he assures us that the adhesion of 
Mr. Inskip, now dead, Mr. Burt, the Father of the House 
of Commons, Mr. Fenwick, who is his Newcastle equivalent 
of Mr. Jesse Collings, and Mr. Shackleton, now a Board of 
Trade official, indicates some trade-unionist approval. 
Right honourable and honoured these gentlemen have been 
and are, but it would need much courage to call them still 
representative of their class. If Mr. Williams could prove 
his case that these elaborate schemes he describes, whereby 
the men are divided into classes and grades, are given shares 
and control in proportion to length of service and capital 
invested, in no way militate against the class solidarity so 
essential to trade unionism, and against collective bar- 
gaining, its foremost method, half our hostility to profit- 
sharing would be quenched. But the task is impossible. 

To the other count against him Mr. Williams pleads 
guilty without appearing to realise the serious nature of 
the charge. In discussing the precise definitions of profit- 
| sharing and co-partnership, he says: “The benefit over and 
above wages may take any form from tipping to partnership, 
and all these forms melt one into another by indistinguishable 
shades and differences.”” Quite so: what then is this arm 
which Hur upholds? Discussing a quaint American Bill 
for compelling “‘ a division between the shareholders and 
employees of all profit above 5 per cent. on the market value 
of the capital ’—anything is credible of an American 
Bill !—and some cognate proposals, the author justly remarks 
“there would certainly be difficulties in defining exactly 
what was and what was not co-partnership ; but the most 
serious thing would be that certain contractors without 











having the co-partnership spirit might adopt its form in 
order to qualify for Government contracts.” Whilst, to 
clinch the whole matter, Mr. Williams quotes with approval 
the words: “ Profit-sharing and co-partnership to be fully 
efficient must, on the employer’s part, proceed from altruistic 
and not selfish motives. The natural soil for the growth of 
unselfishness is religion.’ Religion has been striving to 
moralise capitalists since Christ first preached on the shores 
of the Lake of Galilee, and we are realising at last that the 
struggle is in vain. The sweater docs not sweat because 
he likes it, but because it is the iron law of competitive 
trade. He may be more or less ready to change, more or 
less considerate of his slaves, according to his mora! character. 
But without the help of the Trade Board he cannot pay 
adequate wages and yet live. 

We may concede to profit-sharing a tiny niche in the 
industrial temple of the future—a temple, by the way, which 
will require many alterations and reconstructions before 
its occupiers are satisfied with it—but that concession is 
only in response to Mr. Aneurin Williams’ modest and 
reasoned appeal for toleration. If he had made larger 
claims and given himself away less generously, we could 
have conceded him nothing. 


A CAMBRIDGE RETROSPECT 


Early Collegiate Life. By Joun Venn, Se.D., F R.S., F.S.A., 
President of Gonville and Caius College. Cambridge : 
W. Heffer & Sons. 5s. net. 

This unpretentious little book purports to be merely a 
collection of college magazine contributions and college 
addresses and speeches, but it contrives to give vivid pictures 
of the life lived in Cambridge at different periods of the past 
and (in the words of its own preface) “* to trace in the course 
of the events so displayed the main currents of the stream of 
national history.” The study of “ Pre Reformation College 
Life ” is concerned to bring out clearly and simply the differ- 
ence—architectural, intellectual, social—between the Univer- 
sity of that day and the University of this. The general 
mode of life, of course, was harsh and bare. The largest 
numerical element of those who paid for their board and 
lodging (as distinct from fellows and scholars) consisted of 
monks ; the next largest of the parochial clergy ; of ordinary 
well-to-do commoners of the modern kind there were few 
indeed. Chapel was at five o’clock in the morning (and 
compulsory at that): dinner at ten, and supper at five in 
the evening. The food was plain, the cold of winter unmiti- 
gated. Football was played, and apparently the few 
“ bloods ” kept falcons and hawks, since Dr. Caius found it 
necessary to forbid the keeping of “‘ fierce birds.”” But this 
prohibition came later: Dr. Caius was Master in the Eliza- 
bethan days, “ when young men of family were beginning 
to flock to the colleges.” Even in the earlier and more 
religious community, however, complaints were made of 
undergraduate proceedings: the brethren at Norwich 
Priory, in 15382, declared as to two of their number: “ Sunt 
inflati spiritu alti cordis, et indebitantur in Universitate.” 

One fact about the Renaissance and Reformation in 
England still widely unrecognised is that the changes did 
not inaugurate education, but supplanted one kind of educa- 
tion by another ; the foundation of new schools and colleges, 
of scholarships and sizarships, was often by way of filling 
up a newly-created gap. As for the tribulations of Catholic 
and Protestant in the mid-sixteenth century, it is perhaps 
in the story of Roger Ascham, whose careful tolerance 
enabled him to keep his head above the changing and 
raging waters of religious controversy, that most people are 
familiar with the academic portion of those troubles: but 
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Dr. Venn is concerned with men of less compromising stuff, 
and his chapter called “‘ An Elizabethan Episode ” renders 
convincingly the bitter hostilities of the time. Yet the most 
fascinating of his subjects is perhaps that to which he has 
given the title of ‘“ Academic *‘ Sports.’ His “ sports ” 
are queer or romantic characters, among whom we feel a 
personal preference for John Fletcher, a Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius, who appears to have practised astrology, and 
Adam Elliott, M.A., who was sold as “a Barbary slave.” 
Fletcher was persecuted by a Mrs. Shelley, whose husband 
was “a prisoner and a dead man in law,”’ and who wanted to 
know “ whether he would escape that year or the next.” 
On one occasion this importunate widow-to-be, according to 
Fletcher’s own account of the matter, 

sent one Tompson the clerke of St. Edward’s parishe, whom by chaunce 
she met in the street, to me againe to desire me to come to her in the 
foreseyd garden. Then to satisfie her, I went to her in the said garden ; 
where she sitting and I walking up and down by her in a streit alley 
where twoe could not walke together, and said: ‘* You will not sitt 
because I smell of garlick, which I have eaten to amend my stomacke.”’ 
To whom I said, “I doe not like your physick, neither do I refuse to sit 
down therefore, but because the seat would beraye my gowne ; as also 
some of the house who might come into the gardeyn should not see us 
sit together.” Then after she tould me divers histories of persons and 
famylyes, who were decaied and overthrown (whose names I do not 
remember, not greatlie attending her speeche) ; but, said she, if troubles 
should arise those persons who heretofore had hardlie dealt with others 
might possiblie be hardlie dealt withall againe. 


Elliott was charged by Titus Oates with being a 
‘“* Mahumetan ” and a Popish priest. His language, though 
he wrote nearly a century later than Fletcher, is almost as 
quaint, and his narrative more diversified and exciting. 
“So,” he says of one occasion after he had been sold as a 
slave, 
I lay down upon the ground and fell asleep; my Patron presently 
returned, and took such a course to awake me that he had very nearly 
laid me asleep for ever ; for he gave me a blow in the small of my back 
which created such a pungent pain as quite cashiered all patience and 
all respects of self-preservation. 


The “ Letters of the Seventeenth Century ” and “ Letters 
of an Eighteenth-Century Student ” have the same kind of 
interest ; and, indeed, though it is possible to gather from 
Dr. Venn’s pages an impression of the University’s historical 
course, through the Reformation to the great days of the 
“* University wits” and up to the Civil War, down to the 
abyss of neglect in the eighteenth century, and then up 
again towards to-day, we believe they will be read chiefly 
for the interest of their biographical detail, for the charm of 
their particularity. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Worship and Work. Thoughts from the unpublished writings of the 
late Canon S. A. Barnetr. Selected and Edited by his Wire. 
Letchworth : Garden City Press, Ltd. 


Friends of Canon Barnett will know how to value the suggestive 
messages gathered by Mrs. Barnett from the private papers and letters 
of her husband and published in this little booklet, Worship and Work. 
But even those who barely know the name of this ** Apostle of righteous- 
ness ’’ will find here glimpses of an attractive personality, powerful in 
the moulding of the thought and action of his own generation. Very 
characteristic are some of these utterances. We can almost see the late 
Warden of Toynbee, in the midst of his own tireless toil, reflecting on 
the impatience and futile excitement of some recent adherent : 


* Among the eager workers there is a disposition to make haste, to 
round off life in a year, to do for men at once all that they need for 
body, mind and soul. Among those, too, who are drawn more by 
fashion than by love of the poor, there is a disposition to use sensational 
means ; excitement is kept alive by startling tales, and interest feeds 
on vice. Against both these dispositions we should be on our guard. 
We cannot do our children’s work. It is enough for us to do what lies 
to our hands” (ibid. page 80). 





Here is a description of the relative defects of the rich and the poor 
which is not less true because it is utterly unsensational : 


“A rich man hardly enters the kingdom of,Heaven, and a rich district 
with difficulty fills its place in a city. Its inhabitants often adopt a 
code of manners which becomes equivalent to a code of morals, they kill 
time by invented interests, they develop a worship and a language of 
their own and they incline to depend on force to keep in check their 
fellow-citizens. But a poor man has also his special hindrances in 
trying to enter the kingdom, and a poor district does not easily fill its 
place in a city. Its inhabitants are without the knowledge given to 
the age ; they are oppressed by work ; they develop prejudices as well 
as diseases ; they, too, develop, if not a worship, a language of their 
own ; and, hopeless for want of large ideas, they become antagonistic 
to authority ” (ibid. page 90). 


But perhaps the breadth of vision which characterised Canon Barnett 
is best exemplified by his attitude towards religion : 


“ There is a poem on ‘ The Buried Life,’ of which I am often reminded. 
Your lives are busy useful and honest ; but your faces are anxious and 
you are not all you want to be. There is within you another life, a 
buried life, which does not get free. In old days it got free through old 
forms of religion, and then men had peace, and were not afraid of 
anybody or anything. We cannot go back to the old forms—they are 
gone with the old times and in presence of the new learning of our days. 
Many, therefore, have given up religion altogether, and carry about a 
buried life. It is buried, but it is not dead. . . . What can we do? 
We can pray. Modern knowledge is showing more and more the 
reasonableness of prayer. Mind is now known to touch mind, and 
thought to influence thought. The united direction, the sustained 
intention of many minds will reach other minds. We give up prayer 
because we so often pray amiss, without intensity, without fervour, 
and there is no answer. God, in Whom are the spirits of the blest, in 
Whom is gathered up the aspirations and the high thoughts of countless 
generations—God waits ready, if we earnestly ask, to pass on to those 
who need, our strength, our faith and our hope.” 


THE CITY 


HE public took less than was anticipated of the New 
South Wales 4 per cent. loan referred to in my 
notes last week, underwriters having been landed 
with 90 per cent. ; but just the same thing is happening as 
has occurred with all loans of this class issued during the 
past half-year, that is, seeing it quoted at a discount the 
public, which had not subscribed on the issue, comes in to 
buy and rapidly relieves underwriters of their holdings ; at 
a reduced profit, it is true, but still at a profit. On Tuesday 
last, when the result of the loan was made known, it was 
at once quoted at three-quarters per cent. discount, and at 
the close of business on Wednesday, the price to an intending 
purchaser was seven-sixteenths discount, in addition to 
which, however, at least one-cighth per cent. commission 
would have to be paid, making the price to the purchaser 
nine-sixteenths discount, or £95 8s. 9d. per £100. In a 
month or two the loan will probably stand at a small 
premium. The only high-class government or municipal 
loan issued during the past few months which was 
immediately oversubscribed and has gone to a substantial 
premium is the 4} per cent. Stockholm loan which was 
offered early last month at 97, and is now unobtainable for 
less than 100. There has been a little more investment- 
buying perceptible, but it is as yet impossible to say whether 
this represents merely the reinvestment of dividends dis- 
tributed at the beginning of the year, or whether it indicates 
the gradual return of the investing public. On the whole 
the markets look a little bit more hopeful, but until the 
majority of the new issues which are hanging over the mar- 
kets are out of the way, a pronounced revival can hardly 
be looked for. 
* * * 

The proposal of the Union Pacific Railroad Company to 
distribute among its stockholders its enormous holding of 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Common Stock, and at the 
same time to reduce its dividend from 10 per cent. to 8 per 
cent. has aroused very great interest throughout the world 
of finance, and THE New StatresMAN may take credit for 
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the fact that it was far and away the first paper to point 
out the likelihood of some such happening, for in the City 
Notes in the number, dated 19th April last, the following 
paragraph appeared 

In good or bad times, the Union Pacific dividend of 10 per cent. 
has for years been regarded as assured; my informant, however, 
states that his latest advices indicate a reduction in the dividend, 
which might fall to 8 per cent. or even 6 per cent. ; although in such 
an event he considers the company would probably make a distribution 
of cash or debentures in other companies held by it, to the shareholders, 
by way of compensation. 


* * * 


If the proposed scheme goes through, as no doubt it will, 
the position of the stockholders from a revenue point of 
view will not be altered, for although the dividend will be 
reduced by 2 per cent., the Baltimore and Ohio Stock to 
be distributed will be equivalent to an income of 2°1 per 
cent., so that if anything, the position is slightly improved. 
I have never been particularly enamoured of that whilom 
favourite gambling counter, Union Pacific Railroad Common 
Stock, as an investment, in spite of its regular 10 per cent., 
but I must admit that I am somewhat surprised at the 
extraordinarily good showing made by its report and accounts 
for the year ended June last, which have just reached this 
side. During the year the Company earned an amount 
which, after deduction of all prior charges, represented no 
less than 15°14 per cent. on its common stock, as compared 
with 13°87 per cent. during the previous year, so that there 
is a big margin of earnings behind the 10 per cent. dividend, 
which is the rate that has been paid since 1906. The 
Company having been compelled by the Government, in 
its endeavours to fight against monopolies, to dispose of its 
holding of Southern Pacific Railroad Common Stock, the 
Union Pacific has received cash to the extent of about 75 
million dollars, and has made a profit on the sale of 16 million 
dollars. Its cash and cash assets (by which is meant 
amounts on deposit and lent out for short periods) must 
now exceed five million pounds, and people are waiting to 
see what the Company is going to do with it. In any case, 
the 10 per cent. dividend (or its equivalent, with the Balti- 
more and Ohio holding mentioned above) seems safe enough, 
and at its present price of 162}, at which it yields £6 7s. 6d. 
per cent., Union Pacific Common should be a good purchase 
so long as the holder realises, as in the case of Southern 
Pacific Common, that he has a security which sometimes 
fluctuates considerably in value. As an investment it is, 
I think, superior to Canadian Pacific Common. 


2k * * 


It is something more than a mere coincidence that in 
both the United States and the United Kingdom the question 
of Government ownership of the railroads has suddenly 
leapt into prominence. These are the only two countries 
of importance in the world which have not yet made a start 
in Government ownership of the railroads, and in both, 
the same causes are working out to the same result. The 
American railways, which have had to make concession 
after concession to their workers, have for a long time been 
straining every nerve to obtain permission to raise their 
goods rates 5 per cent., but the United States Government, 
through its organ, the Interstate Commission, has thus far 
proved much less pliable than a certain Government nearer 
home, and the fact that vessels owned by any of the railway 
companies are expressly excluded from using the Panama 
Canal speaks volumes for the touching faith the United 
States Government and people have in their railway com- 
panies. The following extracts bearing upon Government 
ownership in the United States are taken from the December 
issue of Moody’s Magazine, the leading financial monthly 
in that country. 





SORE THROAT. 


Its CURE AND PREVENTION. 

“ Doctor, is there any danger of Diphtheria ? ” 

That is, invariably, the first question put to the phy- 
sician in every case of sore throat, proof of the over- 
whelming fear of that terrible and, often, rapidly-fatal 
disease. 

“ Are you going to give a gargle, doctor ? ” is the next 
question. 


“ Certainly not,” says the modern physician ; “ gargling 
has long since been relegated to that oblivion which it 
richly deserves. I am going to prescribe Wulfing’s 
Formamint, the germ-killing throat tablet, which is the 
modern substitute for gargles, and is the one supreme, 
reliable remedy in all cases, for it contains the most power- 
ful germ-destroyer in the world.” 


All forms of sore throat are due to germs. Formamint 
kills them all, thereby making the throat strong and well. 


The same is true of Tonsillitis and the bad sore throat 
which often accompanies Influenza. 


Formamint not only cures, it also prevents these 
diseases. 

A doctor, writing in the Practitioner, states: ‘I have 
never had a sore throat myself since I began to use 
Formamint, although I suffered periodically before.” 


People subject to throat trouble should, therefore, 
suck a Formamint Tablet occasionally, and so safeguard 
themselves against it. Formamint also prevents such 
infectious diseases as Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, Measles, 
Mumps, Whooping-cough and Consumption, whose germs 
enter the body through the mouth and throat. 


A CONVINCING CASE. 


How certainly Formamint cures and prevents throat 
diseases the following case, recently reported in the General 
Practitioner, vividly proves. Two children with Diphtheria 
were taken from their home to a hospital, where one died. 
The mother and another child who shared the same room 
with them got sore throat. They were thus in obvious 
danger of Diphtheria. Formamint was immediately given 
to them and the other people in the house. The two 
sufferers were well in three days, and not one person in 
the house got Diphtheria. 


Scores of similar cases proving how Formamint cures 
and prevents these germ-diseases can be quoted. 

Thousands of people have testified that Formamint has 
cured them of sore throat. 


Among the well-known users of Formamint may be men- 
tioned the Rt. Hon. Arthur J. Balfour, M.P., the Earl of 
Kilmorey, Lord Justice Buckley, the Earl of Euston, Lord 
Dunedin, Sir George Alexander, Signor Caruso, Madame 
Adelina Patti, and nearly every leading actor and actress, 
the preservation of whose voice in its best condition is a 
matter of supreme importance to them. 


To enable its merits to be tested, the proprietors, A. 
Wulfing & Co., 12 Chenies Street, London, W.C., will send 
a Free Sample to all who forward a post-card mentioning 
THE NEW STATESMAN. 

Formamint is sold by all Chemists. 
bottle of fifty tablets. 

Stimulated by the success of Wulfing’s Formamint, 
many preparations claiming to be as good have been put 
on the market. This claim is false. Wulfing’s Formamint 
is a new chemical compound, manufactured under Royal 
Letters Patent, and any attempt to imitate it would render 
the imitators liable to prosecution. Therefore, they have 
not imitated its composition—only its flavour and its form. 
To obtain the results mentioned above, insist on having 
Wulfing’s Formamint and nothing but Wulfing’s 
Formamint. 


Price Is. 11d. per 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
MRS. ENNIS RICHMOND 


is opening her 
CO-EDUCATIONAL DAY SCHOOL 
Next Term (Jan. 29th) 


Within four minute’ walk of Swiss Cottage Station 
and two minutes of the Wellington Road ’bus route. 


The Address 
(formerly West Heath School, Hampstead) 
is now 
THE WHITE HOUSE SCHOOL 
ALBION ROAD, N.W. 

















BRITISH HOMEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION 


INCORPORATED). 


A SPECIAL COURSE OF FIVE LECTURES 


ON THE 


History, Theory & Practice 
of Homeceopathy 


will be given during the Winter at Headquarters, 
Chalmers House, 43 Russell Square, W.C., 
on WEDNESDAYS, at 5 p.m. 


The Third Lecture to be on January I4th, 1914, 
By C, E. WHEELER, M.D. (Lond.) 


Admission Free, by Ticket only, which may be obtained from 
the Secretary. 











THE GROUNDWORK OF EUGENICS 


DR. L. DONCASTER will deliver a series of 8 lectures on 
HEREDITY AND EVOLUTION, at the Imperial College of 
Science, South Kensington, on Fridays, at 5.30 p.m., beginning January 
23rd. This will be supplemented by DR. M. GREENWOOD, 
who will lecture on STATISTICAL METHODS in Relation to 
Eugenics next term. 

Fee for complete course, One Guinea, payable in advance. Apply Hon. 


rs EUGENICS EDUCATION SOCIETY, Kingsway House, Kingsway, 


/.C., who will send syl!abus free on application, 














MUDIE’S 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE LIBRARY ENTERED AT 
ANY DATE FOR THREE, SIX, AND TWELVE MONTHS. 


Write for Prospectus of Terms. 


30-34, New Oxford Street, W.C. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society of 
Friends). For full particulars apply to the Headmaster, Bootham 
School, York. 











A. UTHORS.—Well-known Publishers will consider works of serious 
Lf interest for publication in volume form. No fees.—Write ‘‘ Review,"’ 
c/o JOHN H. Ruptn & Co., Advertising Agents, 199 Strand, London, W.C. 





UTHORS should forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Essays, to 
Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29, I udgate Hill, London. 
Advice free. Typewriting unessential. New Authors specially helped. 





I NVALIDS and others.—Superior Home, with trained nurse. Kindest care 
of the aged. Chronic case taken. Highest medical references. Hamp- 
stead district. Terms moderate.—F. G., 85, Chichele Road, Cricklewood, 





YPEWRITING,—All branches of Work undertaken by Miss MAUDE 
F. GATLIFF, 37 Essex Street, Strand. Accuracy and promptness 
guaranteed.—Telephone 4353 Central. 





** Now while Government ownership of railroads may be 
a more or less remote possibility, yet sentiment seems to be 
veering in that direction very strongly at present. The 
idea of the Government constructing railroads in Alaska 
must certainly be regarded as an opening wedge. But 
even though this outcome is remote, yet from the investors’ 
standpoint it is well worth considering. A holder of rail- 
road bonds (unless he be a speculator or merely a temporary 
investor) should certainly be interested in the probable 
condition of his holdings a decade or generation hence. The 
average maturities of railroad bonds are well beyond twenty 
years, and we may have Government ownership in full 
before that time has arrived. A transfer of railroads to 
the Government, on any equitable basis, is not a matter 
which need cause worry or concern for the average bond- 
holder. Unless he has very speculative bonds, he would 
surely get 100 cents. on the dollar for his investment. Even 
speculative bonds of to-day will in many cases, by the time 
this new idea is ‘pulled off,’ be in the position of secure 
investments, and will certainly be taken care of. The only 
class to worry, as a matter of fact, are those who hold rail- 
road stocks of a more or less speculative nature. And 
without doubt, many of the standard and seasoned railroad 
stocks of to-day would be in a position a decade hence 
where their prices would be pretty fully reflected in what the 
Government would have to pay for the properties. The 
physical valuation exhibits, which are going to be made 
during the next five years, will show how many holders of 
standard railway stocks have, perhaps, builded better than 
they knew. On the other hand, there will be plenty of weak 
issues, cats and dogs, which will be wiped out for ever, if 
we enter a real public ownership régime.” 


x * Ed 


If information which reaches me from South Africa is 
correct, the state of fecling among, not only the coal miners, 
but those engaged on the gold mines of the Witwatersrand, 
is much worse than has been allowed to percolate through 
to the British public in the columns of the daily Press. 
Mining shares are admittedly the most speculative of all 
investment securities, but the holder of South African gold 
mining shares is not the sport of speculation ; he may have 
the comfortable assurance when he buys that he has a cer- 
tainty—of loss. Should the mine really contain the gold 
contents he has been led to believe (and accidents will happen, 
even in the best regulated controlling houses) he may be 
sure that by manipulation of some sort, by splitting up the 
area of the property into various smaller companies and 
then, after a few years, re-uniting the same areas and 
amalgamating others—with a few pickings to the controllers 
on each occasion, of course—he will be spared the shock of 
seeing his shares improve in value. The average fall last 
year in the market value of the 387 representative securities 
included in the Bankers’ Magazine tables of values, worked 
out at 5°2 per cent. ; but of the 31 groups into which these 
securities are divided, that consisting of cight miscellaneous 
mining shares headed the list with a fall of 26°6 per cent.., 
and was followed by the fifteen representative South African 
mines with a fall of 18°7 per cent. It is interesting to note, 
by the way, that of the thirty-one groups, only three showed 
a rise—viz., twenty-one insurance company shares, which 
rose 6°5 per cent., fourteen British bank shares, which ros¢ 
2 per cent., and eighteen brewery stocks which rose 1°8 per 
cent. in value. The fall in South African mining shares 
has been continuous these last few years, and as it will prob- 
ably go further, advantage should be taken of any rise 
which the market manipulators might be able to induce to 
get out while there is something left worth rescuing. 


Emit DAVIEs. 
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FINANCIAL ITEMS 


Premier Oil and Pipeline.—If th: shareholders in this concern 
do not make things decidedly uncomfortable for the directors, 
they deserve to lose their money. The accounts just published 
give the position as it was eight months ago—and it is a sorry 
document. The company has been in existence over three 
years. It started with a capital of £300,000, which was increased 
the same year to £1,000,000. Next year it reached £3,750,000. 
A net working profit of £562,000 was estimated by the directors ; 
they obtained £220,000, and paid a 5 per cent. dividend instead 
of a forecasted 12 per cent. Depreciation is, of course, neglected 
—} per cent. on assets totalling £3,500,000, and nothing is 
written off cost of drilling, ete. The Austrian companies owned 
by the Premier Oil had debts £860,000, with liquid assets of 
£470,000. The English company had no available surplus of 
working capital. It is impossible to conjecture the financial 
position, but wrath is being expressed freely in the newspapers, 
and the steady fall in the shares for some months past indicates 
what “* insiders * think. The company has some good properties, 
and is apparently worth saving. But can a reconstruction, with- 
out an assessment, be avoided ? 


Synthetic Products.—The world’s best known chemist —Sir 
William Ramsay, K.C.B., LL.D., is on the Board of this company. 
It purchased the inventions, processes, licences, and patent 
rights for the manufacture of acetone and fusel oil, and of 
synthetic rubber, for £85,000, of which £25,000 was paid in 
Deferred shares. Of the balance, £25,000 appears to have been 
paid in cash, leaving £35,000, and the vendors have now taken 
another £25,000, this time in Preferred shares. This will help the 
company by reducing the amount of interest payable to the 
vendors on the outstanding purchase consideration. The 
financial press jeered respectfully at the venture, and the flotation 
was scarcely a success, but the company may yet make good, for 
Sir William is not only a brilliant chemist, but a Scotsman with 
a scientific eye on the expenses, and a most persistent fellow to 
boot. The company is manufacturing fusel oil and acetone on 
a commercial scale, and promises synthetic rubber in a few 
months at a much cheaper price than the natural article. More 
woe for Mincing Lane! There are enough cash resources, 
including uncalled capital, to last another two years or so, even 
after settling with the vendors. Sufficient to prove or disprove 
its promoters’ claims ! 


J. B. Brooks & Co.—Five items, with five amounts set opposite 
them, represent the “ Property and Assets” ; four items, with 
four amounts against them, stand for “ Capital and Liabilities.” 
This impressive and informative statement is headed ** Balance 
Sheet.” Well, the two columns balance—we have checked 
them—but what then? Another “true and correct view” of 
the state of the company’s affairs, say the auditors, who “ have 
obtained all the information” they required. The Board is as 
frank as a Secretary for Foreign Affairs. As a concession, the 
company’s list of investments is published—which not one com- 
pany in a hundred does. By an oversight, however, they have 
omitted the purchase price. But the concern is doing well, and, 
with shareholders, success is an extenuating circumstance of rare 
merit. 


Egyptian Salt and Soda.—The Balkan war caused a decline in 
output, and profits for 1913 are down from £50,000 to £30,000. 
Dividend of 6} per cent. on Ordinary shares is maintained. 
Apparently the company is successful in the salt business, but 
loses on its cotton seed crushing. A new machine is being tried, 
from which good results are expected. If it fail, the company 
will probably have some difficulty in maintaining its present rate 
of dividend. 


Court Line.—This company has performed one of the smartest 
feats in company accountancy we have ever known. Its financial 
year ended December 31st, 1913. The audited balance sheet is 
signed January 2nd, 1914 and copies were posted to the share- 
holders the same day. The company has benefited by the 
shipping boom, and it pays 9 per cent., as compared with & per 
cent., 7 per cent., and 6 per cent. previously. The allocation of 
£25,000 to depreciation is satisfactory, as also £5,000 to Boiler 
Reserve (making it £10,000). The new issue expenses of £10,000 
have been written off against profits, which doubtless accounts 
for nothing being placed to Reserve, which is only £6,000. The 
company Owns six steamers, taken into the balance sheet at 
£206,000, which equals £4 10s. per ton of capacity. Liquid 
assets, after paying dividend, will exceed current liabilities by 
Some £37,000. This is not the time to buy shipping shares, 
but the Court’s £1 at 19s. on a 9 per cent. dividend basis are 
worth holding. 
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beg to announce their 


FIRST 
CLEARANCE SALE 


For 3 WEEKS—JANUARY 5th to 24th 





ANTIQUE FURNITURE. 
ANTIQUE CHINA, GLASS. 
OLD PRINTS, CURIOS. 


MODERN FURNITURE 
(Reproductions of 16th, 17th and 
18th Century Designs). 


CARPETS AND RUGS. 
FURNISHING FABRICS, &c., &c. 


ILLUSTRATED SALE CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


73-85, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 
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TWO SUCCESSFUL NOVELS 


The one Realistic, the other Imaginative, that 
have compelled attention. 


By STEW ART CAVEN, “A new writer of uncommon power.” 


The Green Enigma. _:: 6s. 


““An extremely curious and inter- 
esting piece of work, full of rich 
imagination and original fancy—a 
tale altogether out of the common 
run. Its author can scarcely fail 
to makea notable name for himself.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


“Chapter after chapter of brilliant 
coloured writing proves to the full 
the author’s artistry.” Standard. 


“The author’s art of word painting 
revels in conveying an Eastern 
setting.” Dundee Advertiser. 


ARTHUR SCHNITZLERS 


“As an effort of imagination it is 
an exceptional achievement. The 
pictures of the court and of life in 
the city, the vivid portraits of men 
and women, and the ease with 
which the author handles his strange 
material, argue a new writer of 
uncommon power.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 
““Gwali, ‘the Green Enigma,’ is 
the most original hero of recent 
years, and a jewel of imagination.” 
T.P.’s Weekly. 

“©The book holds us entranced.” 
Trish Times. 


““Great Viennese Novel,” 


The Road to the Open. 6s. 


“There are things in it, the scene 
of the birth, for example, which 
for objective mastery ONE DOES 
NOT KNOW WHERE TO 
MATCH OUTSIDE TOL- 
STOY. That this specimen of 
Schnitzler’s cynical genius leaves 
us with a quite violent hatred 
towards it is, after all, the measure 
of its success.”’ The Globe. 
“As a study of the Jew from almost 
every point of view, Herr Schnitz- 


ler’s book is very interesting and 
very subtle.” Pall Mall Gazette. 
“‘The manipulation of the psycho- 
logical material is at its highest 
here.” The Atheneum. 
“* His realism is convincing without 
being ugly.” The Times. 
‘There are some exceedingly fine 
things in Schnitzler’s novel . 

as a series of psychological pictures 
it is unusually interesting.” 


The Bystander. 




















The Philosophy of Giambattista Vico 
By BENEDETTO CROCE. Translated by R. G. COLLINGWOOD. 10/6 nett. 


This book should give no less a stimulus to the study of Vico’s work in 
England than it has already given in Italy. To many, however, it will be 
even more interesting for the light it throws on Signor Croce’s own 
philosophy—itself the most profound and luminous contribution to thought 
since Hegel’s. With this work in addition to Signor Croce’s “ Asthetic”’ 
and “ Philosophy of the Practical” before them, philosophers in Great 
Britain have no longer any excuse for ignorance of his point of view. To 
all students of “Aisthetic”” especially the present work will be of the 
first value. 


G. D. H. COLE in the Manchester Guardian. 
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